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2 He found a world of TINY ASSASSINS. . and 
MADE LIFE Sa ifer FOR MILLIONS | 


For centuries, tiny assassins had been preying upon man- 
kind. Then came a day when a Dutch storekeeper named 
Leeuwenhoek, peering through a home-made microscope, 
was startled to find tiny forms of life which no man had 
ever seen before. That epochal discovery lighted the way 


for Pasteur, for Lister... 
who conquered microbes and made life safer for millions. 


and for countless other scientists 


TO MAKE LIFE SAFER is the aim of the Sealtest 


stem of Laboratory Protection. Sealtest Scientists co-operate con- 


intly with Public Health Authorities to improve the quality and 


feguard the purity of milk, ice cream and other dairy products 


more than 


of America’s leading food scientists 
constantly at work to make sure that 
milk your children drink, the ice cream 


eat, the other dairy products you serve, 


one 


hundred 


pure, safe and high in quality. 


test System of Laboratory Protection. 
Behind this great laboratory system~4s 


filiated group of the country’s leading 


IN THOUSANDS 


OF 


his scientific organization is known as the 


laboratories, 


dairy and ice cream companies, who have 
pledged their full co-operation to maintain 
Sealtest quality and purity in their products. 

Give your family the benefit of Sealtest 
Protection! Look for the company in your 
community whose products are produced 
under the Sealtest System of Laboratory 
Protection. Let the red-and-white Sealtest 
Symbol be your guide to quality, purity 


and safety when you buy dairy products. 













Write for Meal-P lanning Aids 


Sealtest maintains in Radio Cit 
a unique Laboratory Kitchen 
Under the direction of Mis 
Beulah V. Gillaspie, noted Foot 
Research Editor, a staff of e 
perts create new recipes, nove 
and practical ways of servilt 
dairy products. For meal-plat 
ning aids, write to Sealtest Labo 
ratory Kitchen, Radio City, N.} 





The Sealtest System of Laboratory, 


Protection—Copyright, 1937, Sealtest, ! 


Join the Sealtest Sunday Night Radio Party, 10 to 11 (EST), NBC Red Network 


COMMUNITIES, 


THE OUTSTANDING MILK AND ICE CREAMS ARE SEALTEST APP 
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The Preschool Child, see pages 
8, 14, 16, 17, 18, 28, 42, 45. 


The Grade School Child, see 
pages 2, 6, 10, 16, 32, 43, 45. 


The High School Boy and Girl, 
see pages 2, 6, 10, 20, 32. 


Children of All Ages, see pages 
5, 10, 12, 19, 20. 


Home and School Material, see 


pages 6, 10, 19, 20, 38, 44. 


P.T.A. Problems, see pages 5, 


6, 19, 20, 32, 38, 42, 43. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 





A CRITICISM ANSWERED 


I think the new Letter Box feature 
is a slick idea; so many of us like to 
let off steam. The club is flourishing. 
Flourishing is the word indeed. There 
is a deafening din going on down there 
and I have been invited, formally and 
informally, to stay out until they finish 
remodelling. On the front porch an ac- 
cordionist, a violinist, a cornetist, and a 
slide trombonist are wrestling with the 
‘Merry Widow.” The slide trombonist 
is having a bad time of it and I think 
that they are going to ask me to trans- 
pose some music for him. Did you ever 
transpose music for the slide trom- 
bone from an accordion music score? 
I haven’t either, but I’ve a feeling I 
shall soon be doing it. And the weather 
is not inspiring. 

I was much interested in the criti- 
cism in your September issue of my 
article in the July number. I suggest 
that the writer of this note take a 
group of husky boys, ages ranging 
from twelve to fourteen, and have 
them around every day from eight in 
the morning until bedtime, with only 
short intervals out for meals, from 
the fifteenth of June to the first of 
September, and I am sure in that time 
he, she, or it would make two rather 
dismaying discoveries, i.e., (1) boys 
of that age are very apt to get into 
mischief, and (2) they are not the least 
inclined toward altruism. 

That, then, is the whole object of the 
club: to keep the boys out of mischief, 
and to make their leisure time pleasant 
and, if possible, profitable. I'll sadly 
admit that they aren’t very altruistic, 
but why not have a vacation from al- 
truism? All winter long in school they 
have donated religiously to the drouth 
sufferers, the flood sufferers, the Red 
Cross, the Community Chest, the shoe 
and clothing fund for the poor, the 
Christmas Seals, and a hundred and 
one other worthy projects. Don’t they 
rate a short vacation? Besides, it 
wouldn’t be a complete vacation, for 
they are, every single one of them, 
Scouts in good standing in our local 
Troop 183, of which my husband is 


2 


scoutmaster. So the club, I’m afraid, 
isn’t altruistic. Their altruism ends 
with taking young Johnny Kibboo to 
the local carnival and paying for his 
rides on the merry-go-round. Even 
that wasn’t entirely satisfactory for, 
as one of the club members put it, “If 
we do that all the time it will make a 
‘moocher’ out of him, and he ‘mooches’ 
enough right now as it is.” 

Which, in my estimation, is good 
common sense, well-spoken, for does it 
not express, in only slightly different 
wording, exactly what the great Mr. 
Emerson said in his essay on “Self 
Reliance” ? 

As for leadership, it has long been 
my own private and personal opinion 
that we are swamped, mired, and 
bogged down with leadership today. 
I believe that the less obvious leader- 
ship a boy has, the more self reliant he 
can become. I try to do my best; some- 
times it is a poor best. And I wouldn't 
say that the club is entirely without 
guidance. You see, as a parent, I would 
feel that I was shirking my respon- 
sibility if I did not know exactly what 
my own boys were doing, what they 
were planning, and some, at least, of 
the things they were thinking. It is no 
accident that the club room is directly 
below the kitchen where, as chief cook 
and bottle-washer for a family of six, 
I am necessarily forced to spend a 
great deal of my time. Not for worlds 
would I have the boys know that their 
every word is carried up to me clearly 
and distinctly, but it does give me an 
advantage. I can keep at least two 
jumps ahead of them. As a concrete 
example of this: 

I hear them cooking up a plan to 
raid old man Jattler’s apple orchard, 
but do I dash down and exclaim indig- 
nantly, ‘““You boys ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves and so on and so forth” ? 
I do not. Alas, there was a time when 
I was dumb enough to do exactly that, 
but I have learned from sad experi- 
ence that that method of handling the 
situation only adds an irresistible 
glamour to orchard-raiding. So, now, 
as the zero hour for the raid draws 
near, I drop in casually, distribute a 





handful of street car tokens, and say, 
“There’s a nautical exhibit down at the 
public library that will make your hair 
stand on end.” For the time being, no 
more is necessary. That evening, mak- 
ing sure that the boys are listening, 
perhaps I say to Dad, “I hear that Mr. 
Jattler has a splendid crop of apples 
this year; I am so glad for he certainly 
needs a new car.” That’s quite enough, 
for invariably the next morning I wil] 
hear one of my boys tell the club, ‘“‘Fel- 
lows, we shouldn’t raid old man Jat- 
tler’s orchard. He wants to get a new 
car when he sells those apples. Maybe 
if we offered to help him gather them, 
he’d give us a few.” “He might,” says 
one of the club members with skepti- 
cism, “but I’ll bet if he does, there’ll be 
worms in them.” But they do, and when 
he does they feel very virtuous and 
well-behaved. Underhanded? Perhaps, 
but I’ve found that it pays to be dark 
and devious sometimes. Really, these 
boys need very little guidance from 
me; they are all such fine lads and we 
point with pride to the fact that, in 
spite of so many boys ganging togeth- 
er, there is never a street light broken 
on Haliowe’en, never a window soaped, 
not even a garbage can dumped over 
in our neighborhood. 

Dear me! What started me off, any- 
way? The “Merry Widow” is con- 
quered, the din in the basement has 
subsided and that means it’s time for 
supper. 

—Mrs. Bertha Phillips Knapton, 
Minnesota 


P.S. Perhaps I should have explained 
that the boys were all about nine years 
old when they voted to spend their 
money for ice cream and candy. That, 
then, was their highest desire. This 
year, when and if they make money, 
they plan on buying a telescope to help 
them study the stars. So, you see, they 
are growing. 

—B. P. K. 


THE AUGUST ISSUE 


The article, “Why Children Are 
Cruel,” by Miriam Finn Scott, was so 
excellently portrayed that I only wish 
every newspaper in the country would 
print it. 

Mrs. A. A., 
New York 


P.S. From a mother who believes 
that a child’s education begins with 
the parents. 

—A. A. 
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Evaluation 


S a new year opens before us, it brings a threefold challenge to 
a understand the past, evaluate the present, and face the future. 

The word for the past is achievement, and out of record and his- 
tory and from memory we gather the enduring story of things accom- 
plished, tasks completed, victories won. It is all woven into the fab- 
ric of this movement; it is written deep in the lives of children and 
young people and of parents and teachers. And all that was of abid- 
ing value in the old, we must hold for the future. 

The word for the present is activity. Today and the work of to- 
day can be expressed only in terms of doing and being—of building 
and thinking—of creating and maintaining. Finding its stimulus 
and its inspiration in yesterday, the movement is living and impelling 
today only as it reveals itself in the active and devoted response of 
its myriad members. 

Only intangible values remain as the years pass. Laws and ordi- 
nances may be outmoded or become obsolete, but the high courage 
of those who stood by is permanently significant at the heart and 
core of this whole movement. A playground may be swallowed up 
in the growth of a city, but the ideal expressed, the joy that it 
brought to children and to those who planned it, lives on. Responsi- 
bility for the clinic and the health project may be assumed by other 
groups, but the concern for childhood which prompted their estab- 
lishment is a precious heritage forever. 

The word for tomorrow is aspiration. Into all our work we weave 
the substance and pattern of our dreams, knowing that at last they 
alone remain. In terms of our growth and our understanding coupled 
with the courageous meeting of the everchanging challenges of 
each succeeding day, we see the future—a future which differs from 
the present in its new and unguessed activities, founded though these 
activities are upon the courageous undertakings and high ventures 
of today. 

The new year reveals once again as it has in the past and always 
must a great group of people united in purpose and endeavor, de- 
voting their effort and their loyalty to the task of understanding 
and creating a world where children may grow up happy, healthy, 
noble, and free—a world of parent-teacher dreams and aspirations 
come true. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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N order to answer this question, 
I:. writer submitted it to all sorts 
of people of his acquaintance, parents, 
school superintendents, principals and 
teachers. What follows is a digest of 
views representing a wide range of so- 
cial experience. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 

“It has become a fashion for speak- 
ers and writers to bewail the ‘failure 
of the modern home’,” remarked a 
veteran superintendent of _ schools, 
“but the testimony of everyone I know 
professionally engaged in dealing with 
children—educators, social workers, 
psychologists, juvenile court people, 
librarians, camp directors, or what not 

-is that a sound home is still the 
basic human institution in rearing 
children or building society. It is true 
that it has ceased to be the center of 
economic production, that Father and 
sometimes Mother are drawn out of 
it in pursuit of a living more than was 
formerly the case. It is true that it 
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shares its environmental influence 
more and more with a variety of so- 
cial forces which play upon it from all 
sides, but it remains the cradle and 
sifting place of ideologies, of social 
attitudes, of day-by-day homely 
offices, comforts, disciplines, efforts, 
and enjoyments. These things make it, 
and always will, in my judgment, the 
social instrument par excellence for 
the nurture and development of child- 
hood.” 

“What,” this Superintendent was 
asked, ‘‘ought to be the attitude of the 
parent toward the other ‘social forces’ 
which you say play upon his home 
and children?” 

“No parent,” said he, “no matter 
how inexperienced or ignorant, ought 
to abdicate, or falter in the application 
of love and concern for the best de- 
velopment of his children. It is true, 
as I have said, that he is the center 
and the most powerful of all influ- 
ences. On the other hand, since, wheth- 
er they will or no, parents have to 
reckon with great forces outside the 





This Is the Second Article in 
the Parent Education Study 
Course: The Child in School. 
An Outline for Use in Diseuss. 


ing It Appears on Page 43 


FREDERICK H. BAIR 


Illustrations 
CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 


Why Parents Visit School 


home, they should set about doing so 
in an inquiring, cooperative spirit, 
sparing no effort on their own part 
to see that their children’s lives have, 
through their efforts, as much as may 
be of unity, control, and essential in- 
tegrity. 

“Apply this idea now to the schools,” 
he continued. “Of all social organiza- 
tions outside the home with which the 
modern parent has to reckon, the 
school is probably the most influential. 


From the time the child is two anda . 


half or three years old, in the case of 
the nursery school, or five in the case 
of the kindergarten, to his graduation 
at seventeen or eighteen, he will spend 
from five to seven hours of approxi- 
mately half of the days of each year 
in school. The schools will be his first 
introduction to a society larger than 
his family. There he will learn skills, 
beauty, and social understanding. He 
will fail and succeed, he will fall in 
love and out again, he will form habits 
of work and play, he will acquire 
loyalties and aversions. No parent can 
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pe indifferent to the school, and wise 
parents will understand and contribute 
to its processes and character as much 
as they can. As individuals and as or- 
ganized groups they will play their 
part in helping education to be what 
it ought to be, primarily as parents 
and secondarily as citizens, interested 
not only in what happens to their own 
children but to ‘all the children of all 
the people.’ ”’ 

“What is your own attitude toward 
visits by parents to your schools?” 
this school executive was asked. 

“J welcome such visits, and I be- 
lieve that every enlightened educator 
does ‘so,” he said. “In my opinion a 
school which is inhospitable to visits 
py parents has something wrong with 
it. The teachers are hopelessly incom- 
petent or overworked, the principal is 
on the defensive, or the whole control 
of the schools is political and non- 
professional. On this issue there are 
only two kinds of schoolmen in charge 
of American schools: the fellows who 
know that the public own and essen- 
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Informal school gatherings enable parents to know one 
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tially run the schools; and those who 
haven’t found that fact out yet. 

“Of course, I don’t want to give the 
impression that some parental visits 
may not do more harm than good. 
People who go about any human rela- 
tion in the wrong spirit, with closed 
minds, with intent to quarrel or hurt, 
or with a domineering, ill-tempered 
attitude are not likely to help much at 
school or anywhere else. But there 
aren’t many of them. My criticism of 
parents is that they are likely to trust 
us more than we want them to, and to 
feel altogether too diffident about 
coming into the schools, knowing the 
teachers and what is going on. And 
this is more true of the upper schools 
than of the lower. Parent-teacher as- 
sociations have a way of flourishing 
in the elementary schools but of 
weakening and dying out in the junior 
and senior highs. Parents are likely 
to surrender to the idea of their 
adolescent ‘young ones’ that they (the 
parents) are not supposed to be 
around school in the upper grades, 
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but this is largely a matter of folk 
habit. I have seen junior and senior 
high schools grow from no parent re- 
lations, to speak of, to lively associa- 
tions, where picnics, luncheons and 
sporting events including parents with 
children flourished, and where grown- 
ups haunted the school halls and 
classes almost as freely and altogether 
as acceptably as the children them- 
selves. High school boys and girls are 
not ‘pupils’: they are people, and it 
is to the interest of both home and 
school to act if they were, and to in- 
teract freely in dealing with them as 
complete personalities.” 


PARENTS 

A gentleman styling himself a 
“graduate parent’’—one whose children 
have gone entirely through the schools 

submitted the following series out 
of his own experience as a rough 
check-list of reasons why parents visit 
schools: 
1. To enter child in school. 
2.Because (Continued on page 33) 
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another and to confer with the teacher pleasantly and informally 
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DEVELOPING an INTELLIGENT 


N planning for an intelligent atti- 
i tude of the family toward music, 
it must first be said that this attitude 
should begin with the child still in the 
cradle—not delayed until such time as 
the child begins to take instrumental 
lessons. Singing, dancing, musical 
games and rhythmic responses precede 
instrumental music by three or four 
years at least. The question so often 
asked us, “When should my child be- 
gin music?” is to be answered, “In 
infancy.” Children respond to music 
before they can walk, and they should 
be sung to, encouraged to sing and ex- 
press rhythmic accent from this age 
upwards.* 

When the child begins to take in- 
strumental lessons there should be 
maintained a _ conscientious open- 
mindedness about his native abilities 
and what he can achieve. It is very 


*Books of folk-songs such as those in the 
Concord Series, Songs for the Little Child, by 
Kohlsaat and Baker, and Pre-School Music 
Book, by Diller and Page are good material to 
use. 


easy for parents to misjudge musical 
abilities and to become convinced, be- 
fore their child has been really tested 
over a reasonable length of time, that 
he has talent. “Talent” is a very de- 
ceptive word; when analyzed, it is 
often found to have very superficial 
meanings. A child is better off not to 
be branded with it at first, and also, a 
family is much better off not to think 
of the beginner with any qualifying 
adjectives. It is too easy to be fooled. 
We have seen many so-called talented 
children ‘peter out” for no more ap- 
parent reason than that their gift was 
not as real as supposed, and we have 
seen a great number of so-called un- 
talented children blossom out with real 
ability. 
Another 


essential attitude in the 


first stage is broad-mindedness about 
the instrument chosen. A complicated, 
standard instrument is generally bet- 
ter withheld from the young child un- 
til he has had a satisfying experi- 
ence with a simpler instrument. This 





H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


Family ensemble music is the most worthwhile and 
wholesome supplement to any child’s musical education. 


simpler instrument must be of the 
highest quality of musical tone, how- 
ever, and be perfectly in tune. An in- 
ferior instrument, incapable of being 
accurately tuned and musically play- 
ed, is very harmful.* During this in- 
troduction to instrumental music, his 
particular musical nature must be dis- 
covered and his codrdination and 
idiosyncrasies studied. When he is 
ready for a difficult instrument, it 
can be chosen intelligently, not arbi- 
trarily. Music is not synonymous with 
piano lessons. It can be enjoyed 
through a great variety of instru- 
ments, all suited to different kinds of 
capacities. It is these capacities that 
should determine the instrument and 
not, as so often happens, the capaci- 
ties made to conform to the given in- 
strument. 

Music lessons should be treated asa 
regular occupation, like the academic 
work, not as an “extra,” so that the 
child will accept them in the same 
manner. It is important that there 
should be plenty of time allowed for 
music, and that the child should not be 
heavily scheduled with many after 
school activities. He cannot be expect- 
ed to do his normal best if he has 
many irons in the fire which he is too 
young to discriminate between as to 
lasting value. The parent must choose 
for him and hold to his decisions. Music 
cannot be treated in the manner of 
light recreation if the child is to get 
any benefit from it in maturity. It is 
a matter of years, like the study of lit- 
erature, and an over-crowded schedule 
is generally the result of confusion of 
values in the minds of the parents, 


Tu E young student should be allowed 
to hear any fine music going on in the 
home or in accustomed surroundings. 
Formal concerts he can do without, but 
music in the family is inestimably 
worth while. A child cannot hear too 
much of good music which is spon- 
taneous and done by those who like to 
play for the fun of it. If the family 
has no one to make music in the 
home it can turn to well-chosen vic- 
trola records and tune in on good 
radio concerts. Children love to run 
victrolas and they quickly develop in- 
terest in certain records and want to 
play them over and over. Many a sur- 
prised parent has related to us the in- 





*A description of the kinds of simpler instru- 
ments referred to as excellent for young be- 
ginners can be had upon writing to the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, 832 Bry- 
ant Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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FAMILY ATTITUDE TOWARD 


(Dusic 


DOROTHY and DAVID 
DUSHKIN 


satiable appetite his four- or five-year- 
old showed for records of symphony 
music. Try leaving a group of records 
accessible to your youngster and en- 
courage him to amuse himself with 
them.* 

Passing to the second stage in the 
development—the attitudes appropri- 
ate to the student who has been study- 
ing for a little while—the family must 
still refrain from judgment, or at least 
from judgment expressed to him. 


By this time, the problem of 
practice has to be met. It is 
necessary to talk to the 
teacher, come to an ac- 
ceptable point of view 
about it, and then stick 
to it. There are several 
“don’ts” for families, 
which are vital to the 
success of the stu- 
dent’s progress: 
1.Don’t choose a 
practice period 
which conflicts with 
much desired play 
activity. ‘‘Moral 
suasion” can con- 
quer the temptation ~~ 
to play hookey, but 
there aren’t many 
Spartans of this sort. 
.Don’t allow the practice room 
to be invaded by any member of 
the family during practice time. 
.Don’t nag. It is better to let the 
practice slip than to develop an un- 
pleasant relationship between par- 
ent and child over it. 
.Don’t assume that zeal in practice 
is the criterion by which parents 
can judge whether a child should 
have music or not. This is the snag 
which wrecks many a career, with 
the best of intentions on both sides. 
Think of music as you would of 
spelling or arithmetic. Would lack 
of zeal in these subjects make you 
drop them for your child? If you 
value music, it must be considered 
in the same way, even though it is 
in the unfortunate position of hav- 
ing to be paid extra for. Money con- 
siderations are too quickly applied 
to situations which have nothing to 
do with money. That is the saddest 
thing about the whole structure of 
present-day music education—that 
it should mean extra fees. 


bn 


w 


es 


*We recommend music by Mozart, Haydn, 


Handel, Beethoven, Bach and Debussy as a 
start. 

















H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


Two lusty examples of how 
much fun it is to sing 


Again about practice: Music is also 
unfortunate in that daily supervised 
work is not allowed for it, as in spell- 
ing or arithmetic. Would you expect a 
child to do a half-hour’s practice in 
arithmetic by himself every day? Yet 
it is expected in music, which is every 
bit as difficult a subject. Remember 
how difficult it is for an adult, let alone 
a child, to work conscientiously and 
daily by himself at any task before 
you criticize the music student. 

One more “don’t” is: Don’t use argu- 
ments such as “Ten years from now 
you will be glad, etc.,” to incite am- 
bition to practice. That type of re- 
mark, along with stories about famous 
musicians who were finally rewarded 
for their years of hard work, are argu- 
ments that are likely to fall flat—and 
rightly so. Justification for work is 
in immediate results. If a child has 
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nothing but drill now and reward later, 
the education is wrong. His satisfac- 
tion should come from the pleasant 
music he is able to make at any stage 
of his career. 

In the case of young children, it is 
always advisable to have more than 
one lesson a week, one preferably an 
ensemble lesson, and as little respon- 
sibility as possible thrown on them 
for homework. Three lessons a week 
without practice (unless it is spon- 
taneous) is a good recipe for a 
young child unless the family 
has a helpful member to 

supervise practice. Few 

mothers qualify as prac- 
tice supervisors. They 
are generally too prone 
to over-stimulate or 
become impatient; 
the mere fact that 
they are the mothers 
puts an emotional 
element into a situa- 
tion which should be 
more impersonal. 

Sometimes a_ good- 
natured housemaid’s in- 
terest in the child’s 
practice provides’. the 
right sort of stimulus. 
Temperamental congeniality 
is an important qualification for 
the practice supervisor. Criticism 
during practice should be given spar- 
ingly and then as constructively as 
possible. Allow for times when the 
child seems to be just playing around. 
Those times may offer interesting side- 
lights on his development. 

Before we pass to the third stage, 
the family can be reminded that the 
beginner can enter the family music 
group at a very early stage, if the 
family is sympathetic, and gain a real 
incentive thereby. An imaginative 
teacher can find or write simple parts 
for him to play which can be executed 
with little effort and provide enormous 
satisfaction. 

In the third stage—after the stu- 
dent has been at it two years or more 
—it may be necessary to form other 
attitudes, although many of them re- 
main unchanged. There may now be 
an indication for a change of instru- 
ment. While the student’s inclinations 
toward another instrument should not 
be disregarded entirely, they should 
not be acted upon too quickly. Parent 
and teacher can distinguish whims 
from real aptitudes only by testing out. 
How this can (Continued on page 29) 








PLAIN LAZY? 


LOUIS MONASH 


Illustrations 


EDWARD POUCHER 


Question 


Turtle, turtle, can you find 

Anyone who will be kind 

Tous slow and patient things 

Who live in shells and can’t 
grow wings? 


EORGE was extremely sluggish 
ds in his movements. In the morn- 
ings, he was the last one on line in the 
playground. After lunch, he frequently 
straggled in late with an “I have all 
the time in the world” attitude. His 
speech was hesitant and spiritless. He 
rarely completed his class assignments 


on time. The teachers had so fre- 
quently prodded him with “Hurry, 
George,” that “Hurry, George’ be- 


came his nickname outside of school. 
He was what parents and teachers 
label a “plain lazy” child. 

It was clearly evident that George 
was malnourished. Although past 
twelve, he was only as tall as the 
average ten-year-old. So thin and frail 
was he that he seemed all bones. 
There were dark hollows under his 
eyes and as he spoke, his eyelids 
twitched. He fidgeted all the time. 

I read the teacher’s complaint to 
him: 

“George rarely brings in his home- 
work. Today he brought in one map, 
long overdue. He ‘forgot’ his home- 
work this morning. Yesterday he could 
not hand in any work because there 
was no pen at home. 

“He appears to be very nervous and 
irritable. His difficulty seems to be in- 
difference and a desire to avoid work.” 

“Do you understand what I read?” 

“Yes, Dr. Monash.” 

“How many times were you left 
back ?” 

“Twice, once in 4B and last term in 
6A.” 

“How old are you?” 


“Twelve and a half years old.” 

“Are you an only child?” 

“No, I have a sister, Margaret, 
fourteen and a half years old.” 

“In what class is she?” 

“She goes to high school and is in 
the third term.” 

“How does she get along in school ?” 

“My father says that she’s getting 
along fine and that I should try, too.” 

‘“What’s wrong in school, son?” 

“Arithmetic is the subject I always 
fail in.” 

“Why ?” 

“I don’t understand it.” 

“Let’s forget arithmetic for a mo- 
ment. Why did you receive ‘D’ in 
school work for the last month?” 

“IT always talk.” At this point he be- 
gan to cry. 

“Stop crying and look at me. Were 
you marked ‘D’ because you can’t do 
the work or because you don’t do the 
work ?” 














Poucnie 


“T don’t do the work.” 

“Why ?” 

“I don’t know why.” 

“There must be some 
you think of a reason ?”’ 

“I always feel lazy. I just have a 
habit. I don’t feel like doing work and 
I don’t do it.” 

“Were you always like this?” 

“No, sir, only in the 6A, since I was 
left back.” 

“Do you feel tired during the day?” 

“Yes, Dr. Monash.” 

“Do you play after school hours?” 

“Not much. I get tired quickly.” 

“How is your appetite?” 

“Not so good. My mother is always 
‘hollering’ at me because I don’t eat.” 

“I want to help you, George. I be- 


reason. Can 


lieve you when you say that you tire | 


quickly. And why shouldn’t you? You 


haven’t the strength to carry on. You | 
haven’t been eating properly for some | 


time. You need milk, vegetables, 
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fruits, and meats to build you up. You 
need rest frequently during the day. 
But, I can’t eat for you or rest for 
you, can I?” 

“No, of course not. I'll try to do as 
you say.” 

“That’s fine, son. Let’s shake hands 
on that. I’ll write to your teacher to 
excuse you from homework assign- 
ments. Have mother come to see me 
tomorrow. I'll tell her what we have 
planned.” 

How shall we regard laziness in 
children? Generally, as a symptom of 
some defect or disease. Habitual idle- 
ness is rarely found in children. They 
are naturally active, mentally and 
physically. Laziness and inactivity are 
not synonymous by any means. Many 
a so-called lazy child is the ringleader 
in mischief-making and a “star” on 
the playground. 

The physical cause of laziness may 
be an unrecognized infection, glandu- 
lar disturbance, lack of sufficient 
sleep, constipation, or malnutrition. 
The child who is improperly nourished 
becomes fatigued easily. His atten- 
tion lags in the classroom and he tires 
readily at play. 

Many children evidence signs of 
laziness when they are placed in 
classes beyond their mental capacity. 
These children may be inherently 
mentally weak. They cannot be ex- 
pected to keep abreast of normal chil- 
dren. 

In a large number of cases, ‘“‘lazi- 
ness” and “lack of interest” are 
synonymous terms. When a lesson is 
presented in a listless, mechanical 
manner, it is not surprising if the chil- 
dren lose interest. However, their 
minds may be actively engaged in 
daydreaming. Their quiet demeanor 
may give the semblance of attention 
to the subject at hand. But their 
thoughts have wandered to pleasanter 
things. 


WVeRY often, the adolescent, due to 
his cravings for freedom and inde- 
pendence, evidences a distaste for 
school work. He questions the why 
and wherefore of various school sub- 
jects. What is the practical value of 
Latin and algebra? How will the study 
of history help one gain a livelihood? 
How will an academic education make 
one self-supporting ? 

This child needs to be given a great- 
er feeling of independence. Perhaps 
the parents can give him an all-inclu- 
sive allowance. Let him take on the 
job of managing all of his expenditures 
on this allowance, whatever it may be. 
In addition to this, perhaps his pro- 
gram may be rearranged to allow him 
to take typing and stenography. It is 


just possible that a small coaching 
job could be found for this type of 
child. 

An important cause of laziness in 
adolescents is the enervating effect of 
growth at this time. This second most 
rapid period of growth is fatiguing. In 
Adolescence, Beverly R. Tucker states, 
“Fatigue states occur with great fre- 
quency during adolescence and are 
caused by changes in body chemistry, 
in growth, or, at times, by ductless 
gland disorders, anemia, and improp- 
erly regulated exercise. All adoles- 
cents, and others, for that matter, 
should be taught to stop short of 
fatigue.” 

It must be borne in mind that nag- 
ging, sarcasm, or scolding will not 
recondition the lazy child. The child 
who is driven constantly becomes re- 
sentful and sullen. Because he is con- 
tinually prodded to renew his efforts, 
he may acquire a distinct distaste for 
work. 

The child who becomes fatigued 
easily should be under the care of a 
physician. His program of work and 
play should be lightened as far as pos- 
sible. Care should be taken to guard 
against the return of fatigue symp- 
toms. Only when he shows interest in 
resuming a regular activity spon- 
taneously is he to be encouraged in 
this direction. 

The growth impulse makes itself 
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felt strongly at approximately the age 
of eight for boys and seven for girls, 
and again from twelve to fifteen in 
boys and from eleven to thirteen in 
girls. Under the impetus of growth, 
considerable energy is being con- 
sumed. If we understand the signifi- 
cance of growth at these periods, we 
will not become alarmed at any 
languor which is frequently displayed. 
The greater the growth, the greater 
may be the effect upon the child’s 
work. This is especially true in the 
case of the tall boy or girl whose 
physical growth is exceptional. 


THE “lazy” child is often given to 
daydreaming. It is through his phan- 
tasies that his ambitions are realized. 
He may appear interested in the for- 
mal work of the classroom, but, in 
reality, he is deriving self-satisfaction 
in a dream world. 

“The daydreamer,” writes C. Burt 
in The Young Delinquent, “needs tact- 
ful handling. From monotonous or 
mechanical tasks that do nothing but 
foster abstraction and phantasy, he 
should be lifted entirely away; his at- 
tention should be kept continually oc- 
cupied, continually active. With him 
what is most likely to be effectual is 
not a roughshod attempt to suppress 
or crush out his sentimental leanings, 
but mild, sympathetic efforts to 
link up the (Continued on page 31) 


Some children need to be given a 
greater sense of independence— 
perhaps their program can in- 
clude typing and stenography 
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NE who ventures to express 
af opinions should volunteer a state- 
ment of his qualifications. We refuse 
to accept milk from tubercular cows 
ind we should be no less careful about 
opinions on education. And so, let me 
state that I was one of the first of the 
educational guinea pigs. I was in the 
first class of the Chicago Institute, 
founded by Francis W. Parker and 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine. My parents, 
however, felt that I was giving undue 
attention to rug-weaving and the bak- 
ing of apples, and removed me to a 
more conventional educational envir- 
onment. The boy who sat next to me 
stayed on; and from that acorn grew 
the mighty oak of progressive educa- 
tion who lives near me now, Perry 
Dunlap Smith, Headmaster of the 
North Shore Country Day School. 

My own educational progress was 
stunted, but later, fate took me to Win- 
netka, just as our town’s greatest in- 


i2 


dustry, education, was getting under 
way. And I took to attending a great 
variety of parent-teacher meetings. I 
recall one of the early ones, when a 
gentleman arose and said: “I have lis- 
tened with disgust to all this nonsense 
about bringing up the young, and I 
wish to say that my father had the 
right idea. He used to beat me with a 
trunk strap until the flesh was raw.” 
He sat down amid a horrified silence. 
And then up rose his wife. ‘‘Ladies and 
gentlemen,” she said, “you have heard 
the sabertoothed tiger roaring through 
the jungle with blood drippin’ from his 
jaws; but I’m here to tell you that 
there ain’t a word of truth in it!” 
That makes me think of another em- 
barrassing moment. My alma mater, 
the Chicago Latin School, finally 
caught up with the tide of progress 
and decided to have a parent-teacher 
meeting. The speaker for the occasion 
was the eminent John Erskine. He 


EWING GALLOWAY 
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said: ‘In a lifetime of association with 
scholars, of the three best-educated 
men I ever knew, one left school at the 
age of eight, one at the age of seven, 
and the third never went!” 

But what is education? Well, Albert 
Wiggam gives a clue to the answer 
in a story he tells about a southern 
Illinois farmer, whose son insisted on 
going to agricultural college. The 
father saw no sense in it. He was ad- 
mittedly the best farmer in the com- 
munity, and he felt confident that he 
could teach his son more than any pro- 
fessors could. However, the boy went 
away. When he came back for his first 
vacation, his father said: “Here are 
two plots of ground, exactly alike. 
You will till one of them and I will till 
the other. Then we shall see who is the 
better farmer.” 

When harvest time came, the boy’s 
crop was by far the larger. His father 
said nothing, but next morning he 
came down to breakfast in his best 
broadcloth suit, and he was carrying 
a suitcase. 

“Why, John,” cried his wife, ‘‘where 
are you going?” 

The farmer flared up at her, ‘‘Dinged 
if I ain’t goin’ to college!” 

I should like my children to have 
that kind of an open mind. And when 
they go to school or college, I should 
like to have them learn two things: 
first, facts; second, an attitude toward 
life. 

As to facts, I should like to have 
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“My quarrel with education 
is its tendency to divorce 


itself from life.” 


them know life as it is, not as it is sup- 
posed to be. I think that a great cause 
of the terrible unrest, now apparent 
among the young, is the gap between 
what they are taught about life and 
what they have already learned it to 
be. They are taught the virtues of 
thrift and frugality, that never watch- 
ing the clock brings success, and that 
education is the road to riches. They 
are taught this, sometimes, in over- 
crowded, under-equipped schoolrooms, 
by teachers who haven’t been paid. 

Modern schools go in heavily for 
civics, and have model governments 
with elections and everything sup- 
posedly duplicating what goes on in 
the world. I have never heard of a 
school that teaches the technique of 
the short pencil; and no citizen knows 
anything about his government until 
he knows that. 

I should like my children—and es 
pecially other people’s children—to 
know not only the theory of govern- 
ment, but its sordid and comic reality. 
I should like them to understand poli- 
tics, not as it is laid down in the rule 
book, but as it really is. I should like 
them to have some acquaintance with 
the singular blend of charm and ras- 
cality which makes the politician. I 
Should like them to understand the 
realities of the alliance between busi- 
hess and politics. 

My quarrel with education is its 
tendency to divorce itself from life. I 
recall an instance of that in the case 


of my friend, Hamilton Gibbs, the 
English novelist. He decided, rather 
suddenly, to go to Oxford. His family 
discouraged the idea, but he declared 
that it was nonsense to spend years 
preparing for college, when it could be 
done in a few weeks of concentrated 
effort. Well, he proved his point. He 
passed all the examinations except the 
one in French. This was amazing, since 
he had been born in France, spent 
much of his life there, and is the only 
Anglo-Saxon I know who can pass for 
a Frenchman. I asked him to explain. 

“Oh,” he said, “nothing could be 
simpler. You see, the examination was 
oral; and the beggars didn’t know that 
I was speaking French.” 

I had a somewhat similar experience 
when I was asked by a group of Win- 
netka young people to talk to them 
about gangsters. I happened to have 
had some little experience in that field, 
but to supplement it, I spent half a 
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day with an authority on the under- 
world of Chicago. To my surprise, my 
speech was a complete failure. Those 
youngsters, their ideas built on the 
movies and wild fiction, didn’t believe 
a word I told them. They would not 
accept my assurance that the gangster 
is neither as bad nor as good as he is 
painted. 

I should like my children to know 
the truth about life, in its astonishing 
blend of darkness and light. I should 
like them to know that men who prac- 
tice murder as a department of their 
extra-legal occupations can be strange- 
ly honorable within their code; and 
that men who take the 8:24 from re- 
spectable suburbia every day and pass 
the plate on Sunday can be strangely 
the opposite. I should like them to 
grasp the significance of a remark 
made to me by Jack Guzick, one of 
Al Capone’s colleagues, who is now 
in prison. (Continued on page 24) 
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HE moth that resembles the leaf 

on which it rests, and the chame- 
leon that assumes the color of its back- 
ground have been furnished by nature 
with protective coloration; that is, 
they quite unconsciously, and through 
no voluntary act or considered reason- 
ing of their own, adapt themselves to 
their environment. Many simple forms 
of animal life, through countless gen- 
erations of natural selection, have 
come to assume forms and colors that 
aid in protecting them from their 
natural enemies, thus prolonging their 
own lives, and perpetuating their 
species. Everywhere in the wisdom of 
nature, whether among plants or in- 
sects or cold- or warm-blooded ani- 
mals, we find adaptation to the en- 
vironment in order that the individual, 
and consequently the species, may sur- 
vive. 

Social adjustment, or the ability to 
live in harmony with one’s fellows, 
is the highest type of adaptation to the 
environment, as instinctively prac- 
ticed by the entire animal kingdom. 
But it is really only man who has put 
social harmony, to a greater or less 
degree, on an intellectual plane. As 
far back as the records go, man has 
lived in groups and developed group 
activities in planning shelter, in seek- 
ing food, and in waging warfare on 
other groups that threatened the home 
group’s welfare. If true and universal 
harmony or social adjustment had pre- 
vailed then, there would have been no 
intertribal strife. And if it should pre- 
vail now, there would be no warfare, 
no litigation, no crime, and little need 
even for policemen on our streets, ex- 
cept to direct traffic! 

Man, however, is far from perfect, 
and has increased his difficulties in 
adjusting by his own ingenuity; in 
attempting to smooth his way through 
the world he has sought not so much 
to adapt himself to his environment 
as to change his environment to what 
he conceives his needs to be. Never 
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has our environment been so grotes- 
quely unnatural and unsuited to a 
normal, placid existence as in the 
present phase of our mechanical civil- 
ization. Never, probably, has there 
been a greater proportion of the 
world’s population unable to adjust 
itself satisfactorily to the social and 
economic conditions that prevail. 

This is manifesting itself not only 
in the difficulties which individuals en- 
counter in adapting their reactions 
and behavior to the general behavior 
pattern of society as a whole, but also 
in the struggles that whole classes of 
society are making in an effort to 
better their condition. It is an impor- 
tant point to acknowledge that, in 
helping our children adapt themselves 
to a social environment, we must bear 
in mind a state of society where man 
in the mass, rather than man divided 
into outworn social strata, will be the 
important consideration. 

Rapid communication, rapid transit, 
and easily obtainable second-hand— 
and often second-rate—entertainment 
are among the costly desiderata of 
our machine age. Bodies and minds 
and nervous systems, softened by the 
luxuries that progress has brought, 
cannot easily protect themselves 
against the stress and pressure of this 
complicated method of existence. And 
while more difficult to obtain, satis- 
factory adjustment is, nevertheless, 
more important in perplexing times 
such as these. 

It’s of fundamental significance to 
my mind, that in the midst of a type 
of progress bent on greater feats of 
mechanical ingenuity—and, it almost 
seems, bent on its own destruction— 
we should find a spontaneous, perhaps 
wistful, trend towards the truer and 


more substantial amenities of life— 
an increasing appreciation of music 
and art and the homelier handicrafts, 
and a yearning back to the earth; a 
buying up of old farms and a desire 
to return, for at least short periods, 
to the simpler life. This, probably, rep- 
resents a natural reaction against the 
strains, exactions, and anxieties that 
our environment produces—a cherish- 
ing of those factors that help us to 
preserve our emotional stability. 
There has always, no doubt, been 
maladjustment in every step that or- 
ganized society has taken in its up- 
ward and onward advance. Among the 
early tree-dwellers there must have 
been an occasional primitive Achilles 
who sulked in his solitary tree in lieu 
of a tent while his more cooperative 
and better adjusted neighbors banded 
together in the chase, or sought a 
drier, sunnier, better ventilated grove 
in which to make their aerial dwell- 
ings. Such an attitude, even among 
tree-dwellers, represents failure to de- 
velop, emotionally, beyond the selfish, 
egotistical stage of infancy. 


WEeE do not have to look far to find 
plenty of individuals who, like Eeyore, 





eee 


the misanthropic donkey in The House | 


at Pooh Corner, think that they have 


no friends and that the hand of the | 


world is turned against them. Hermits — 


are of this type. They find better com- 
panionship among the birds and beasts 
than among their fellow men, but at 


least they have made their choice and | 


can follow it. Unhappy are those who 
find friction in their contacts with 


— er es 


others, and yet must live among them. | 


Our complex social 
with its finely calculated and ruthless- 
ly rapid tempo, its massive machinery 
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This Is the Second Article in the Parent Edueation 
Study Course: The Young Child in the Family. An 
Outline for Use in Discussing It Appears on Page 42 


for production of goods that must find 
a market, its tremendous possibilities 
for wholesale destruction of material 
wealth and human lives, hinges on the 
delicate balance of a continuing rela- 
tive harmony among the peoples of 
the earth. It is a hard environment 
into which to fit our lives with serenity 
and emotional stability. Yet these 
factors must be present on a large 
scale if social security and spiritual 
progress are to continue. 

It may well be that the salvage of 
our civilization will depend on the 
type of man and woman now develop- 
ing. Their ability to meet the problems 
of the future will depend, in large part, 
on how we train them. Success in life 
for the oncoming generation (as it 
has been for our own, if we but real- 
ized it) will mean, not the acquisition 
of worldly goods, but success in adapt- 
ing themselves to living normally; 
with the greatest possible satisfaction 
to themselves, the least possible men- 
tal friction, and the least interference 
in others’ opportunities to do the 
same. 

Let us accept as our fundamental 
thesis that failwre of the individual to 
adapt himself to his social environ- 
ment is a failure to mature properly. 
Maturing in mind means acquiring an 
ability to think logically, and to look 
ahead and see the results of our ac- 
tions on others and on ourselves, be- 
cause our own welfare and happiness 
often depend on the welfare and happi- 
ness of those with whom we must come 
in contact. 

The mature mind sees both sides of 
& question and weighs them with a 
certain degree of accuracy; it realizes 
the necessity for schedules, and ap- 
preciates the value of the time factor; 


it realizes that rules and regulations 
are necessary so that human beings 
may adapt their actions to work in 
harmony with the various and diverse 
actions of others. Harmony, it may 
be said here, does not mean the obliter- 
ation of our differences so that our 
thoughts and actions are identical, or 
a stereotyped pattern; but the integra- 
tion of our differences so that we may 
work together for a common end. 
Adaptation to the environment means 


harmony, and harmony is essentially 
compromise. 


Ir Jack, on a fine Saturday after- 
noon, wants to play tennis and Bill 
wants to go swimming, they do not 
enter into a dispute and finally each 
go home in a rage, with the afternoon 
wasted. That would be carrying over 
into a more mature age the short- 
sighted selfishness of infancy which 
brings, after all, no reward worth hav- 
ing. Instead, being normally adjusted 
youths, each adapts himself to his im- 
mediate social environment, the other 
boy. They compromise, play tennis 
first and then go swimming, or, if 
time does not permit, toss a coin or 
settle the question in some other way, 
but in perfect harmony. 

Adaptation, then, means fitting our- 
selves into the environment, learning 
the necessity of various rules of con- 
duct because of the immediate or ulti- 
mate good that will come from them, 
and integrating our lives with the 
differently patterned but none the less 
essential lives of others. It is also im- 
portant for those of us who deal with 
children to realize that it is largely 
in the first decade of life that adapta- 
tion must be learned, and that the 
family is the school in which these 
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fundamental lessons must be taught. 

To this school, as in every good 
school, all are pupils and all are teach- 
ers. Parents have no divine insight, 
by virtue of their parenthood, into 
the personalities, the emotional lives, 
or the character of their children. 
Their problems must be approached 
humbly, with a realization of the fact 
that no two children are alike, that 
each presents its individual problems, 
and that they as parents have as much 
to learn, almost, as the child whom 
they are trying to help adapt itself 
to its environment. They must remem- 
ber, also, that they are from the be- 
ginning the most important part of 
that child’s social environment, and 
that it is up to them to adapt the child 
to his environment. By approaching 
this obligation with such an attitude, 
they will become better citizens. 

Learning to adapt begins at birth. 
During the period of the infant’s most 
rapid growth—the nine months pre- 
ceding its actual entry into the world 
—its life has been entirely parasitic. 
Its food, its shelter, its warmth, the 
oxygenation of its tissues have all been 
derived vicariously from the mother’s 
body. From the moment of birth it 
goes, so to speak, under its own pow- 
er for the remainder of its existence. 
Its lungs expand and its breathing 
starts; its circulation must become 
adequate to its needs; its tempera- 
ture must be regulated by its own 
mechanism. It has begun to adapt to 
its environment. 

Habit formation and discipline are 
the essential factors in the develop- 
ment of emotional stability, and emo- 
tional stability may be considered as 
synonymous with social adjustment or 
the adaptation of the individual to his 
human environment. Schedules are 
adopted and adhered to from the in- 
fant’s earliest days, because it has 
been found that the best health, men- 
tally and physically, is secured by 
regularity of (Continued on page 26) 
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THREE’S 


STILL A CROWD 


MARION L. FAEGRE explains how 
Mirrs. Robinson handles the problem 


& care!” 


The shrill voices of the little girls 
floated in on the still air, and Mrs. Rob- 
inson paused in her cookie-cutting, 
staring thoughtfully before her. 

A new little girl turned up in the 
neighborhood this fall, and she and 
Nancy have quickly become devoted 
friends. Celia is an only child, who has 
not had much opportunity to play with 
other children, so she is more likely 
than not to be found at the Robinsons’, 
whose “big’”’ family is a magnet that 
draws lonely children. 

This was not the first time that my 
sister had seen trouble developing 
among Nancy, Celia, and Sally, Nan- 
cy’s playmate of long standing. Two 
or three times she had been tempted to 
interfere, when it became obvious that 
jealousy was cropping up. So far, there 
had been no definite break, but now she 
saw Celia running down the street, 
doll clothes dangling. Nancy and Sally 
were complacently shifting their house- 
keeping arrangements under the tree 
where they always play dolls. 


‘A right, go home then! See if we 


“What was the trouble this morn- 
ing?” asked Mrs. Robinson, at lunch. 
“I heard some very angry words, and 
then saw Celia go running home.” 

“Oh, she acted so horrid!”’ exclaimed 
Nancy, in disgust. “She wants you al- 
ways to do things her way, and then 
if you won't, she says she’s going 
home. So this time we just let her. 
Honest, mother, we weren’t mean to 
her. We just said, ‘Go on and go home, 
and play by your own self!’” 

Nancy was very near tears. Her 
mother realized that the nine-year-old 
had no idea of the underlying feelings 
that brought about such upheavals. 

“You don’t realize, Nancy,” she said, 
“but Celia is having to get used to the 
idea of sharing her friends. Because 
she’s an only child, she has never had 
to share her father and mother, as you 
have. She has had few children to play 
with, and unconsciously she wants you 
to devote yourself entirely to her.” 

“But Sally’s been my friend longer 
than she has!” cried Nancy. 

“That’s why you and Sally are bet- 
ter able to get along together, and 








why you'll have to try hard not to let 
Celia be too much aware that you do 
love each other so much,” returned her 
mother. “It’s not going to be easy.” 

When my sister was telling me about 
the children’s heartbreaks we couldn't 
help being amused at the similarity to 
things we remembered in our child- 
hood. It’s always harder for three chil- 
dren to get along together than for 
two, particularly when one of them is 
a child who has been the center of 
much attention, and is greedy of the 
love and favor of those with whom she 
is playing. 

Celia, hard as it is for her to be one 
of a threesome, is really better off for 
this change in environment which 
forces her to adjust to more than one 
other child at a time. If she had gone 
on in the path of being absorbed in one 
friend, she would have found it in- 
creasingly difficult to be ‘‘friends” with 
different types of girl. Emotional 
growth involves quick and ready ad- 
justment to more and more kinds of 
persons and situations, and, while Ce- 
lia will probably go home in high 
dudgeon a good many times in the next 
few months, she will eventually learn 
that her wishes and needs must con- 
form to those of other people, if she 
is to be accepted in the group of which 
she would like to be a part. 





Next Month: 
JACK MAKES UP HIS MIND 
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The baby who is always kept 


dry will be easier to train 

HEN can I expect my child to 

stay dry through the night? At 
what age shall I start to train my child 
for elimination, and how shall I do it? 
These questions are frequently asked 
by mothers of young children and they 
are important ones to have answered 
correctly. As in all phases of child care 
and development there is some differ- 
ence of opinion on how enuresis prob- 
lems or early toilet training should be 
handled. 

The very young baby should not be 
subjected to being held over a pottie 
when it is all he can do to hold his own 
little head up. Let him lie contentedly 
in his crib or buggy, changing him 
when he is wet. When he is perfectly 
capable of sitting alone without any 
help or support and is able to manage 
himself on something as precarious as 
a toilet training seat, then it is time 
enough to start. The baby who is al- 
ways kept dry and fusses when wet 
will be much easier to train than the 
baby who is allowed to lie in wet di- 
apers. The thoughtful mother will al- 
ways keep the baby dry and comfort- 
able. 

The time for starting the training 
period will differ greatly for individual 
children. Little boys are almost always 
slower in acquiring the ‘dry habit’ 
than are little girls. Of late, authorities 
in child training seem to agree that 
the usual time for beginning the train- 
ing is from nine to twelve months, de- 
pending on the child. With some chil- 
dren successful training cannot be 
started until about eighteen months. 
If you try the child for a week or two 
with no success, then stop and wait a 
month and try again. 

About two weeks before starting 
the training, watch the child’s daily 
urination schedule, and from that, plan 
the training schedule. Usually a sched- 
ule of an hour is a satisfactory one 
when it is set at the child’s usual time 
for getting wet. It is very important 
to be consistent and adhere closely to 
the schedule if you are going to be suc- 
cessful. Each time you take the child 


How to Train 


Your Child 


Ethel B. Wright 


Illustrations 
MARY C. HIGHSMITH 


to the toilet say, “It is time to go to 
the toilet” or “It is time to urinate’”’ 
and soon he will be saying “toilet” or 
“urinate” and you are on the way to 
making him independent about it. If 
the procedure is carried out consist- 





“It’s time to go to the toilet” 


ently and calmly he will be asking to 
go as soon as he is able to talk. It is 
foolish to start the children out with 
substitute words. They only have to 
relearn and sometimes they insist on 
clinging to the baby terms long after 
they should be using the correct ones. 
The time between going to the toilet 
can be gradually lengthened until the 
child is going about every two hours 
which is normal for most children, al- 
though many have to go more often 
and the time has to be set according 
to the child’s individual needs. 

As soon as the training is begun the 
diapers should be put aside and train- 
ing pants put on. There are several 
good kinds to be found on the market. 
Diapers only encourage children to wet 
while panties give them the feeling 
that you expect them to keep dry. 
Never punish a child or scold him if he 
has an accident, and he will probably 
have many. Simply change him and be 
sure to take him again at the regular 
time. 

If the training is carried on con- 
sistently and in a matter-of-fact way, 
there is seldom any difficulty in the 
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transfer from the adult having the re- 
sponsibility to the child’s assuming it. 
After the child is about eighteen 
months old he should be able to take 
the responsibility of asking to go. 
Many children, however, do not take 
this responsibility until they are two 
years old or over. After the child has 
the dry habit well established and you 
feel that he is able to take the respon- 
sibility, then begin by asking him at 
the regular hour if he needs to go to 
the toilet. If he says “‘No,” then say to 
him, “You may come and tell me when 
you need to go.” 

It is very much easier both for the 
child and the mother if you start the 
child right out on a small seat placed 
on the regular toilet. Just as soon as 
the child can walk and get around he is 
big enough to get on the toilet by him- 
self. A set of small steps made by 
Daddy or ‘“‘step-ups” purchased at the 
store will not only help him get onto 
the toilet but will allow him to reach 
the wash bowl so that he can wash his 
own hands. The steps should have some 
kind of a rail or handle for the child to 
hold on to as he gets up. 

Many times, if a child is supplied 
with step-ups and with panties which 
he can manipulate himself, he will 
take the entire responsibility of going 
to the toilet. (Continued on page 24) 
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A child can assume this responsibility 
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WE°RE IN PICTURES 





HOW DOES YOUR CHILD DRESS HERSELF? 


Top row, left to right: e Zippers make you feel independent. 

e A cap is simple for me— e Every wrinkle has to come out of 

e But sleeves mix me up a bit. socks for comfort. wae a” (eR 

e Baby tries to help. e It does take a certain amount of ; . ) ~ 
Bottom row, left to right: concentration. fm SG. a “I~ 
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URING a recent visit at Monti- 

cello, the home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and a national shrine, I was shown 
a spot where Jefferson frequently sat 
and observed, through a telescope, the 
rising structure of the University of 
Virginia, a few miles distant in the 
town of Charlottesville. For more than 
a quarter of a century, Jefferson had 
labored to create within his native 
Virginia an educational system that 
would extend from the primary school 
to the university. In 1818, a law was 
enacted that established the University 
of Virginia, the capstone of such a 
school system, but it provided only 
an optional and impotent elementary 
school. The public high school was yet 
to be conceived. 

A young tutor in Brown University 
in the distant city of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was to give foundation, 
two decades later, to the Jeffersonian 
dream. Today, the educational world 
is looking back across the century 
that has elapsed since Horace Mann 
announced that his law books were 
for sale; that he had abandoned juris- 
prudence and betaken himself to the 


COURTESY CAPRONI GALLERIES 


larger sphere of mind and morals. 

Born on May 4, 1796, Horace 
Mann is now regarded as the father 
of the American public school. He ful- 
fills in that capacity the Emersonian 
definition of greatness, that “he is 
great who is what he is from nature, 
and who never reminds us of others.” 
Horace Mann had no predecessor, and 
he has had no successor. In a very real 
sense, he was unique in the history and 
development of American education. 
He came upon the scene when a pio- 
neer and prophet of the free public 
school was greatly needed. He fulfilled 
this mission, and lifted the public 
school from its low estate of 1837 toa 
position of respect and confidence. 

Coming from the field of statesman- 
ship to education, Horace Mann re- 
turned to the field of statesmanship 
for a brief period in the national con- 
gress, and closed his life on August 
2, 1859, as president of Antioch Col- 
lege in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

New occasions discover new men. 
In April, 1837, Massachusetts estab- 
lished a State Board of Education 
with limited powers, and sought an 
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HORACE 
MANN = 


Pioneer and Prophet 


Frank W. Wright 
. 


*“Many—may I not say most—of those 
great questions, which make the pres- 
ent age boil and seethe like a cauldron, 
will never be settled, until we have a 
generation of men who were educated, 
from childhood, to seek for truth and to 
revere justice.” 


executive secretary. No such office ex- 
isted elsewhere. It was a situation lit- 
erally calling for a man who could 
make the office, and not, as is so often 
the case, the office to make the man. 
At the time, Horace Mann was sitting 
as president of the state senate, with 
a promising career in law and states- 
manship before him. On June 30, 1837, 
he yielded to the urging of Governor 
Edward Everett and the new Board 
of Education, and accepted the secre- 
taryship of the Board. 

Horace Mann’s friends did not ap- 
prove of his changing from an estab- 
lished career to one wholly unknown, 
one in which he would have no prece- 
dents to guide him. They even spoke 
deprecatingly of both the office and its 
title. Horace Mann answered them in 
language that may weil be the stand- 
ard for all who serve, today, in public 
office, educational and other. “If the 
title is not sufficiently honorable now,” 
he said, ‘then it is clearly left for me 
to elevate it. I had rather be creditor 
than debtor to the title.” With that 
statement and that standard began 
a century of professional administra- 
tion of schools the influence of which 
brings public condemnation and re- 
buke to any who would use the schools 
for selfish or partisan ends. 

Arousing public interest in educa- 
tion, then, as it is now, was vital. To 
this, Horace Mann immediately turned 
his attention. We find him writing as 
follows in his first annual report: “Be- 
tween the twenty-eighth of August and 
the fifteenth (Continued on page 22) 
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HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 


VERYONE with an inferiority 
K complex seems to be reading a 
book that will guarantee hosts of 
friends in the shake of a lamb’s tail. 
It tells you how to make yourself 
popular and how to win everyone over 
to your way of thinking—which, if 
true, would end in a chaos of low 
ethics. It is not for me to say how or 
why a person would want everyone 
to like him or what the scientific 
method of doing it is, but I can tell 
you the easiest way to do it and it is 
unfailing. Ask him about his children. 
Ask him how soon they walked, or 
talked, or went to school and if he is 
going to send them to college. Then, 
if you look interested, as you will if 
only because you are totting up things 
to tell him about your own, he will 
open his heart. For, after all, the most 
imperative interests in life—business, 
industry, social conditions—are bound 
up in the future of the children. And, 
if we talk about what to do to make 
conditions better for children, we shall 
do something infinitely better than 
trying to make friends for ourselves 

-we shall make friends for children. 


FROM ACROSS THE SEA 


Lord Allen of Hurtwood, Chairman 
of the Executive Board of the Home 
and School Council of Great Britain, 
in his annual address to the Council 
said many valuable things but nothing 
that applies to all of us, on both sides 
of the water, more than this: “Now 
that the home is no longer a sufficient 
environment for the child, I plead that 
the school may become an additional 
home. But in that case we must build 
continuous contact between the par- 
ent and the teacher. It is no good 
having charming meetings once or 
twice a term in which we parents are 
allowed to come in to see the handi- 
craft exhibits of our children. You 
teachers have got to be willing to have 
a system which allows of a contact 
that is frequent and continuing be- 
tween the parent and the school.” 


FUNNY-BONE 


It has been said that to help children 
grow up happily and normally parents 
need three kinds of bones—a wish- 
bone, a back-bone and a funny-bone. 
The last few years have certainly 
demonstrated the need for all three 
of these and have, perhaps particular- 
ly in the darkest days, put a strain on 
the funny-bone. Now fortunately, how- 
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ever, more of the parents’ desires for 
their children’s well-being and com- 
fort can be gratified, and there is at 
least more chance now than at some 
times in the preceding few years for 
the wish-bone to have its way. Now 
that another school year is getting un- 
der way, many chances for the back- 
bone to come into play are evident. As 
one mother said emphatically, “This 
year, it’s going to be different—I mean 
about the radio. We are going to have 
a plan about studies and getting les- 
sons first, and then we are going to 
stick to bed-time at the right time even 
if there are interesting programs.” 
May her funny-bone and that of her 
children help to work out these new 
plans and establish these new habits 
without too many battles!—FRANCES 
GAW. 


A BOOK FOR PARENTS 


TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF, by Jerome 
W. Ephraim (New York: Simon 
and Schuster. $2), is difficult to eval- 
uate. It does not belong with the de- 
bunking “naming names” books which, 
in crusading against advertising 
abuses, not infrequently go to the op- 
posite extremes, and by condemning 
meritorious products and services de- 
stroy confidence in legitimate busi- 
ness. Mr. Ephraim has exemplified the 
philosophy set forth in this book in 
a number of magazine articles pre- 
viously published. His descriptions of 
home medical products and of the 
conditions for which they are intended 
to be used, as found in this book, in- 
evitably tend to encourage self-diag- 
nosis and the treatment of disease at 
home. Mr. Ephraim recognizes this 
danger, and warns against it, but it is 
hardly likely that the average in- 
dividual will be able to make the nice 
discriminations between minor condi- 
tions which may safely be treated ac- 
cording to the directions given in this 
book (many of them would get well 
without treatment), and the potential- 
ly serious diseases which make their 
first appearance in apparently minor 
form. 

With all these reservations, the 
book remains one of the best balanced 
and most constructive attempts which 
this reviewer has seen to bring some 
order out of the chaos of conflicting 
claims about soaps, creams, hair dyes, 
tooth-pastes, powders, pain-killers, 
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vitamins, minerals and antiseptics, and 
to approach, from a sane, moderate 
viewpoint, the difficult question as to 
what minor discomforts can safely 
be treated at home and under what 
conditions it is important to call a 
physician at once. It should also be a 
factor in minimizing waste of money 
in the purchase of needless products, 
such as vitamin and mineral concen- 
trates and preparations, except when 
required under medical treatment, by 
driving home the point that these 
necessary dietary ingredients are 
readily available to the normal person, 
in a well-balanced diet. In the same 
way, the facts given about other medi- 
cal and cosmetic commodities in com- 
mon home use, should help the house- 
hold buyer to make a wiser and more 
economical choice of the materials 
which she buys in the market.—W. W. 
BAUER, M.D. 


FORTITUDE 


When the heartache or the body 
ache was a tragedy to the child, the 
father never said, as did Great Aunt, 
“It won’t matter a hundred years from 
now.”’ He seemed to feel the unhappi- 
ness or the pain just as you did, only 
he said, “Grin and bear it.” You re- 
member the day you slid downhill and 
the sharp ice cut through your wool 
leggings, through your wool stockings 
and through your wool underdrawers. 
Your mother actually cried when she 
saw the ugly gash in your knee but 
your father washed the wound, oh, so 
gently, and said, “Grin and bear it!” 
You remember the day you lost your 
really gold bracelet—oh, sorrow of 
sorrows—with the gold padlock set 
with the lovely turquoise! However 
could you “grin and bear it’ when 
your heart was broken or your body 
bruised? But your father thought you 
were brave so you must be brave. Oh 
what a wry smile, what a queer, 
puckery smile! What a wavering and 
wilting courage! 

You remember the day you broke 
your mother’s best cake plate and he 
told her to grin and bear it. Well, there 
was something in that! So deep down 
within you there was registered: “No 
matter what happens, you must grin 
and bear it.’’ Can fortitude be nour- 
ished by a parental attitude and 4 
homely phrase ?—-CAROLINE E. Hos- 
MER. 
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Wish we could 
atford to make 
movies—while 
Junior's little... 








...You can start today— CINE-KODAK EIGHT was 
specially made for families on modest budgets 





AVE you mentally labeled 
H movie making a thrilling 
hobby—but an expensive one? A 
luxury you'll have to forego until 
you've more money? Then you're 
due for a pleasant surprise. Thanks 
to Ciné-Kodak Eight, ingeniously 
designed to cut the cost, the thrill 
of movie making is no longer re- 
stricted to the well-to-do. 

A 26-foot roll of black-and-white 
film for Ciné-Kodak Fight costs 
only $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
Yet it runs as long on the screen 
as 100 feet of amateur standard 
home movie film—gives you 20 to 


30 movie scenes, each as long as 
the average scene in the newsreels. 


Full color with Kodachrome 


Load the Fight with the remark- 
able new Kodachrome Film, and 
you can make movies in color— 
gorgeous full color. Simple to make 
as black-and-white, and the cost 
is just a few cents more a scene. 
No extra equipment is needed. The 
color is in the film. See sample 
movies in black-and-white and in 
full-color Kodachrome at your 
dealer’s today... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HORACE MANN ... PIONEER AND PROPHET 


(Continued from page 19) 


of November, last, I met conventions 
of the friends of education in every 
county in the state, except Suffolk. 
With the exception of two counties, 
these conventions were very fully 
attended. The character of the con- 
ventions for intelligence and moral 
worth has probably never been sur- 
passed. Selfish and illaudable motives 
do not tempt men to abandon business 
and incur expense to attend distant 
meetings, when no emolument is to ve 
secured or offices apportioned. A de- 
sire to promote a philanthropic object, 
whose full beneficence will not be 
realized until its authors have left the 
stage, must have been the honorable 
impulse which assembled them to- 
gether.” 

While the parent-teacher movement 
in American education came much 
later, we find in these conventions of 
the friends of education called by 
Horace Mann, the germ of the idea 
that brought the nationwide organiza- 
tion of parents and teachers into ex- 
istence. A better understanding of the 
needs cf the schools, and of their ac: 
tual ead potential service to children, 
was the purpose of these early con- 
ventions, as it is of meetings of par- 
ent-teacher associations today. 

Three additional “cardinal topics,” 
as Horace Mann called them, were the 
number and condition of the school 
buildings, the quality and activity of 
members of boards of education, and 
the competency of teachers. He found 
the school buildings very bad, and the 
competency of the teachers even 
worse. He set out to improve both. 

The struggle to establish institutions 
for the training of teachers at state 
expense, now an accepted part of the 
school system of every state in the 
union, is one of the most dramatic 
stories in the history of American edu- 
cation. Beginning at Lexington on 
July 3, 1839, with three students en- 
rolling in the first state normal school, 
this contribution was alone sufficient 
to make Horace Mann an educational 
immortal. 

Great as were his contributions to 
the cause of public education, Horace 
Mann was deeply interested in other 
agencies that promoted the well-being 
of his fellowmen. His first address in 
the legislature of Massachusetts was 
in the interest of religious liberty. 
Through his efforts, a law was enacted 
that established the first hospital for 
the care of the insane. The education 
of the blind, temperance, and opposi- 
tion to slavery enlisted his interest, 
and to them he came with the zeal of 
a reformer. In his last public address 
in Massachusetts, delivered on Sep- 
tember 13, 1853, he said, “It rejoices 
me to think, in giving you a sad 


though kind farewell, that the last 
three words I shall utter before a 
Massachusetts audience are the three 
words—temperance, education, free- 
dom.” 

Horace Mann did not confine him- 
self to the larger social and political 
relationships of education. Without 
special training for his new task, he 
manifested the deepest insight into the 
pedagogical and psychological aspects 
of the art of teaching. In his second 
annual report he attacks the prevail- 
ing method of teaching reading by 
means of the alphabet, and the diffi- 
culty and poor quality of the reading 
material used in the schools. With rare 
insight into child nature, he said, “A 
child makes no mistakes in talking, 
for the simple reason that he never 
undertakes to say what he does not 
understand. Nature is the only master 
of rhetoric on the playground.” 

Observing that the ear was the 
avenue for most of the teaching in the 
schools of a century ago, Horace 
Mann made an appeal for more eye 
training and teaching through actual 
contact with concrete objects. He se- 
cured, during his first year as secre- 
tary of the Board of Education in 
Massachusetts, legislation authorizing 
school districts to raise money for the 
purchase of apparatus and libraries. 
He said that he regarded this law as 
second only in importance to the 
famous compulsory school law of 1647. 


BRECALLING his early education in 
the library of his native town of Frank- 
lin, Massachusetts—this library of five 
hundred volumes was a gift to the 
town from Benjamin Franklin— 
Horace Mann secured authorization 
from the Board of Education on April 
19, 1838, as follows: 
Voted: That, considering the 
important benefits that would 
result from the circulation of a 
series of well-chosen books in 
the school districts of the sev- 
eral towns, it is an object 
worthy of the countenance and 
encouragement of the Board: 
That the secretary be author- 
ized to make an arrangement 
with a publisher for printing 
and publishing such a series, to 
be entitled, The Massachusetts 
School District Library. 

It is not difficult, in the light of the 
foregoing legislation and Board ac- 
tion, to determine the source of two 
of the most important units in a mod- 
ern school; the science laboratory, 
and the school library. 

With the present-day emphasis 
upon civic education and the social 
studies in our schools, it is interesting 
to observe how clearly this great edu- 





cational leader sensed their impor- 
tance. With what a modern note he 
remarked, “The theory of our govern. 
ment is—not that all men, however 
unfit, shall be voters—but that every 
man, by the power of reason and the 
sense of duty, shall become fit to be 
a voter. .. . Education must prepare 
our citizens to become municipal off- 
cers, intelligent jurors, honest wit. 
nesses, legislators, and judges of legis. 
lation.” An appropriate foreword, is 
that thought, for the new course of 
study in civic education now being 
written in our schools. 

The results of Horace Mann’s cam- 
paign for better school buildings have 
been so great that the worst of the 
buildings in most communities, to- 
day, are better than the best of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The Horace Mann Centennial should 
not be limited to a glorification of the 
past. His restless spirit was looking 
always to the future. Impatient with 
those who could see greatness only in 
days gone by, he once exclaimed, “We 
want no more of those patriots who 
exhaust their patriotism in lauding the 
past; but we want patriots who will 
do for the future what the past has 
done for us.” 

Great as has been the century of 
progress of the American public 
school, there remains much to be done. 
We are both surprised and shocked to 
learn that, of approximately 75,000,000 
adult, potential voters, only three per 
cent are college graduates, nearly 60,- 
000,000 never completed high school, 
about 32,000,000 do not hold an ele- 
mentary school diploma, and nearly 
4,000,000 are illiterate. An average lit- 
tle better than an elementary school 
education is not enough for the elec- 
torate in a modern democracy. 

The problems of youth, and the obli- 
gations of the school in relation to 
these problems, demand the thought- 
ful consideration of our people. Un- 
employment of youth out of school, 
high crime ratios in the age groups 
under twenty, juvenile delinquency, 
and the need for proper guidance and 
recreation for young people are calling 
for a re-examination of our educa- 
tional offering and practices. Many 
believe that the school must take the 
place once occupied by employment 
for large numbers of youth from six- 
teen years of age to eighteen years of 
age, or beyond. This means new types 
of schools and courses, and the join- 
ing of hands by parents and teachers, 
business and industry, and the schools 
to meet the new conditions confront- 
ing youth in America. The vision and 
courage of Horace Mann, a champion 
of the rights of youth, should be our 
guide and inspiration. May we face the 
problems of youth of our day as 
courageously as he faced them for the 
youth of a century ago. 
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«| TALON SLIDE FASTENER FOR SNOW SUITS 
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PITY POOR TEACHER? 
Imacine helping dozens of tots with 
snow suits several times aday! No wonder 
teachers write Parents’ Magazine: ‘‘We 
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HOW TO TRAIN YOUR 
CHILD 


(Continued from page 17) 


When he needs to go he will take 
himself and if training has been right, 
he will fiush the toilet, rinse his 
hands, and go back to his play. A 
child can assume this responsibility 
any time after he is two if all condi- 
tions are right for him. A child who is 
properly trained and independent in 
this routine is usually a happy child 
and very ready to accept responsibility 
about other routines. Remember, do 
not try to train the child too early. 
The mother who holds the tiny baby 
on a pottie on her lap is the mother 
who will most likely still be trying to 
train her child when he is two and a 
half years old. 

It is somewhat easier to train a child 
for defecation than it is for urination. 
Even while the baby is quite small you 
can often depend upon him to have his 
bowel movement at a regular time. 
Many mothers put something that can 
be thrown away under the baby and 
let him lie on his bath table at the time 
he usually has his movement. As soon 
as he can comfortably sit up he can be 
put on a training seat at a regular 
time. The baby should not sit too long 
nor should he have anything to play 
with while on the toilet. The toilet hab- 
its of children should be looked upon 
as a normal function and should be 
treated as such. The child should never 
be punished, nagged, or rewarded but 
should be expected to carry out toilet 
routine as a regular part of his daily 
living. 

Night training should never begin 
until the dry habit during the day is 
thoroughly established. It can usually 
be begun between eighteen months and 
two years. You go about the training 
in very much the same way. It is eas- 
ier to begin night training when the 
weather is warm. The child is less able 
to control his bladder in cold weather 
and there is danger of his taking cold 
when taken up from a warm bed. 

When starting the night training 
the first important thing to do is try 
to find out what time the child is wet- 
ting the bed. If he is wetting many 
times during the night it is wise to wait 
a while longer until the child has a 
little better control. Many times we 
find the child wets once before mid- 
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night and once between midnight and 
the time he gets up, the latter being 
very close to morning or just after he 
awakens. 

After you discover the time he is 
used to urinating, you can set your 
schedule making it about ten minutes 
before the time. It is not at all neces- 
sary to awaken the young child thor- 
oughly when you take him up. The 
important thing is to keep him dry and 
get him used to a dry bed. As soon as 
you are sure of having only a few ac- 
cidents, it is wise to take off the dia- 
pers. And as soon as you have been 
successful for several nights in keep- 
ing the child dry, push up the schedule 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Do this 
gradually until you have cut out one, 
two, and finally all of the night toilet 
periods. It means that an alarm clock 
must be set and Mother or Daddy have 
to get up at all sorts of hours, but it 
only takes a few weeks and the child 
will remain dry through the night. 

If your child is three and a half 
or four years old and not trained, then 
it is wise to awaken him thoroughly 
and let him know that he is function- 
ing. If he is not able to go through the 
night then some arrangement should 
be made whereby he can put on a light 
and get up to go to the toilet alone. 

If a child is nagged or punished 
when he wets the bed, it only makes 
him more insecure and it is very diffi- 
cult for him to overcome the habit. 
Rewards are not usually very success- 
ful and are considered rather bad pol- 
icy because the child is working for 
the reward instead of simply establish- 
ing a good routine habit which is ex- 
pected of everyone. If the child is 
trained consistently at night or in the 
daytime and the mother’s attitude is 
one of expectancy and casualness it 
will be a simple process. 

It is happy children we want, and 
happy parents, too, and this business 
of getting our children properly trained 
seems such a serious one to us. If we 
could take it casually, expect the right 
behavior at the right time, and be very 
consistent, life would be easier, both 
for us and for our children. 





What Kind of Persons Do 
You Want Your Children 
to Be? 


(Continued from page 13) 


“You know,” he said, introducing 
me to a hoodlum, ‘‘there’s a lot of good, 
honest, sincere guys in this racket. 
and then again, there’s a lot of judges 
and lawyers and respectable men J] 
wouldn’t stay in the same room with 
without I keep my hand on my watch.” 

But above and beyond the facts of 
life, I should like my children to have 
an open and fearless attitude toward it, 
I should like them, in John Strachey’s 
splendid phrase, to face their universe 
unafraid. Beyond all things, I should 
like them to be independent. Emerson 
says somewhere that it is easy enough 
to be independent in solitude, but that 
the great man is he who in the midst 
of the mob can maintain with perfect 
serenity, his independence of thought. 
That, I think, is what we need most in 
this changing and turbulent era. 

A memorandum by Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard, containing notes for 
a lecture on what he considered an 
educated person, was recently dug up. 
He said: 


1. The habit of independent thinking on 
books, prevailing customs, current 
events. University training the op- 
posite of military or industrial. 

2. The habit of quiet, unobtrusive, self- 
regulated conduct, not accepted 
from others or influenced by the vul- 
gar breath. 

3. Reticent, reserved, not many ac- 
quaintances, but a few intimate 
friends. Belonging to no societies, 
perhaps. Carrying in his face the 
character so plainly to be seen there 
by the most casual observer, that 
nobody ever makes to him a dishon- 
orable proposal. 


AN D a third man, who, in the barren ? 
waste of my educational memories, — 


still stands out green—Dr. Charles 
Bakewell—said something at the close 
of his course in the history of philoso- 
phy, which I have never forgotten. 
“Young gentlemen,” he said, “the time 
is not far distant when you will have 
forgotten me and all that we have 
studied in this course. But if you take 
from it the habit of always taking the 
next step in your thinking, regardless 
of where it leads, you will have learned 
all that philosophy has to teach.” 

I should like my children to know 


the world in which they live. I would © 


like them to face their universe un- 


afraid. I would like them to think” 
things through. I would like them to) 
be independent in their judgments. 


But above all, I would have them face 
life with confidence that they are its 
master, that their fate is not in th 
stars but in themselves. 
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'"ARNER BROS. STARS 
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... Show You the way to a “starry smile”... sparkling teeth 
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JOAN BLONDELL— 
now starringin “BACK 
IN CIRCULATION." 
Joan says: ‘“Calox { 
Tooth Powder has a 
wonderful reputation 
in Hollywood for keep 
ing teeth sparkling 
and clean 
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| CALON — for teeth that 
| shane Like the stavs/ 
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AMERA,” shouts the director...and powerful 2000- 
watt lights are thrown on the star’s face and teeth. 
The camera is cruelly honest. Teeth have to sparkle 
naturally. That is why the choice of a dentifrice is a 
matter of vital importance in Hollywood. 
It is significant that the glamorous Warner Bros. 
stars have chosen Calox Tooth Powder. 


“TOPS,“’ SAYS DICK POWELL. This famous star, now ap- 
pearing in ‘The Singing Marine,” states:—“I’'ve never 
heard of any dentifrice that cleans the teeth better than 
Calox. Here in Hollywood it’s considered ‘tops’.” 


PAT O’BRIEN— “I like a 
tooth powder that makes 
the teeth glisten. Calox is 
ideal for screen stars —or 
for anyone who wants 
‘starry teeth’.”’ 







WHY HOLLYWOOD SAYS “O. K.“ TO CALOX 
1. GIVES “‘HIGH-LUSTER” POLISH. Calox contains five scientifically ap- 
proved cleansing and polishing ingredients, 
2. DOUBLE SAFE BECAUSE IT’S...DOUBLE-SIFTED. It cannot contain grit. 
3. RELEASES OXYGEN. Oxygen is Nature’s own purifying agent. 
4..MADE WITH PRESCRIPTION CARE by McKesson & Robbins, who have 
supplied fine drugs to physicians and hospitals since 1833. 
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You ean SEE the difference 


Ralston makes! 


She'll eat it eagerly, of course... because Ralston has the whole 
wheat flavor children love. But serving this hot wheat cereal 
means a great deal more than feeding her a cereal that tastes good. 
[t means giving her a food that helps to promote growth, stimu- 
late appetite, keep muscles and nerves toned up. That’s because 
Ralston Wheat Cereal is made of premium wheat plus 2 times 
the normal quantity of yellow wheat hearts—the richest natural 
source of vitamin B. And that does make a difference! 


RALSTON REQUIRES ONLY 
5 MINUTES COOKING 


Because we know, mother, how very busy you are in those 










hurried minutes before breakfast, we have made Ralston 
Wheat Cereal extra fine so that it cooks completely while % a 
you set the breakfast table. As quickly and easily as you 

boil a pot of coffee, you can prepare this hot wheat cereal ' 
which tastes so good and is so good for your children. Five A 
minutes over an open flame —and Ralston is thoroughly A 
cooked, readily digestible. 


TUNE IN TOM MIX RADIO PROGRAM 
every Monday through Friday inclusive, 5:45 to 
6:00 p.m., NBC Blue Network &WMAQ,Chicago 


RALSTON 


THE HOT CEREAL CHILDREN LOVE TO EAT 





LEARNING TO ADAPT 


(Continued from page 15) 


habits. Meals are offered and are ex. 
pected at approximately the same 
hours each day; regular times are 
appointed for bathing, for sleeping, 
and for recreation. 

Good habits, early formed, are the 
great regulators of our lives that 
keep us in the straight track of physi- 
cal and mental safety. The earliest 
schedule of the infant is his first les. 
son in habit formation. He is bathed, 
changed, fed, and put to rest. His 
protests are dealt with gently but 
firmly. So a certain obedience to disci- 
pline becomes part of his daily habit 
until he learns that this, too, is one 
of the ways of life! Gradually he comes 
to know what to expect from the day, 
and, if it is well-ordered, his sense of 
security becomes a habit. 

As he grows older and his horizon 
broadens, new problems confront him 
and new habits must be formed con- 
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stantly. He learns that milk is to be 
taken from the cup, or not at all, that 
meals are to be eaten promptly, or 
gone without, that clothes must be 
put on and taken off by oneself, and 
hung in their proper places, that play- 
mates are not to be abused and that 
streets are not to be crossed without 
due caution. 

With the first playmate comes the 
first real broadening of the social en- 
vironment that has hitherto been con- 
fined largely to the parents and possi- 
bly to other children in the family. 
This presents an interesting experi- 
ment, because now we have two indi- 
viduals in approximately the same 
stage of their social adjustment. They 
can learn much from each other, and 
as soon as any child has reached the 
age of two or three years, playmates 
should be provided. In many instances 
it may be wise to resort to the nursery 
school to furnish group contacts un- 
der supervision, but the nursery 
school must be considered as an ad- 
junct to, and not a substitute for, the 
training of the home. 

A definite part of the day must still 
be reserved for a more or less vegeta- 
tive existence, for while this may not 





teach the child to adapt, it gives him 
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added strength and stability for it. 

As adult life consists of constant 
discipline—obedience to the laws of 
nature and of man—so early prepara- 
tion for life consists in learning 
obedience to these same laws. We 
learn to recognize authority because 
the recognition of authority often 
means personal safety. This is why we 
recognize the authority of the laws 
of our land; it is why harassed nations 
turn with relief to the authority of 
dictatorships. Obedience to an author- 
ity that can be trusted and respected 
spells security, and a sense of security 
is the child’s most prized possession. 

Authority, however, must be used 
fairly and for a logical purpose, and 
wherever possible, the necessity for 
authority and the reason for obedience 
should be plainly shown. There is a 
temptation for some, and perhaps all, 
parents to exercise authority merely 
to demonstrate their overlordship. 
This is hardly fair to the child of 
spirit, and the most probable reaction 
will be resentment. After all, we want 
our children to show initiative in thei 
contacts with the world, and few of 
us are so completely satisfied with our 
own personalities that we would care 
to have our children develop as mere 
stereotyped images of ourselves. It is 
to the world that we would help them 
adapt themselves and not to some 
preconceived pattern of what we think 
they should be. They must be them- 
selves and we must try to help them 
be their truest selves. 

If the child’s methods of adapta- 
tion do not seem to be those that we 
had planned, let us take comfort then 
from a significant sentence in Dean 
Willard L. Sperry’s What You Owe 
Your Child: “Were it not for an un- 
broken succession of rebel sons for 
fifty thousand years we should still 
be gnawing bones in the caves of 
Mousterian man.” Children must be 
led and not driven, instructed and not 
browbeaten. Their individual person- 
alities are their heritage to be guided 
and directed but not to be over- 
whelmed. The greatest gifts that we 
can give them to help in their adapta- 
tion to the ways of the world are 
habits that help without fettering, | 
affection and understanding, and a 
feeling of ordered security. 








© “Gee, Pd hate to be you, Jocko! That get-up may be peachy for 
collecting pennies, but you couldn’t hire me to wear it on a day like 
this. The prickly heat breaks right out on my neck to think of it!” 





® “Boss won't let you take it off, eh? Well, that’s life. ..many’s the 
time P’ve been rammed into a sweater. Only thing makes ’em bear- 
able is Johnson’s Baby Powder. It always fixes those prickles!” 





e “I could stand a sprinkle myself—this carpet’s itchy... How about 
some soft silky Johnson’s Baby Powder for both of us, Mother? 
Jocko will do his best monkey-shines for you, And Pll do mine!” 


@ “Notice how satiny Johnson’s Baby Powder is...1t keeps my skin 
like satin, too!”’. .. Perfect skin is the best protection against skin 
infections, Mothers! Johnson’s Baby Powder helps prevent prickly 
heat, rashes and chafes. It’s made only of finest Italian tale—no 
orris-root. Try Johnson’s Baby Soap, Baby Cream, and the new 
Baby Oil, which is stainless, pleasantly fra- 


ovina Gohmron sfofmon, 
JOHNSON’S BABY POWDER 
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CHILDRI Ns NDERW EAR 


Comfortable Styles 
for Fall and Winter 


Cooler days call for children’s 
underwear that is just right for 
comfort. 


Nazareth Underwear is made in a 
variety of attractive knitted fabrics; 
modern styles for infants from 1 to 
6 and for boys and girls up to 16 
years. All styles at popular prices. 


Many mothers and grandmothers 
can testify to the fine quality of 
Nazareth underwear because they 
wore Nazareth when they were 
children. 

Nazareth styles have kept step with 
the trend of today, and Nazareth 
quality is always maintained. 
Infants’ shirts and’ panties; chil- 
dren's waist suits with elastic back 
or buttonstyle; boys’ athleticshirts 
with abbreviated trunks to match; 
boys’ and misses’ union suits; sleep- 
ers in one and two-piece styles. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us for free catalog. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. N, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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This is a summary of the points covered in our page 


“We're in Pictures” 


A MOTHER brought us this picture 
and she admits freely that she herself 
wouldn’t know what is wrong with it 
if it weren’t for the fact thai her child 
is in nursery school and the nursery 
director, who is a good friend of hers 
came to lunch one day. 

“Oh,” said the nursery director as 
she entered the dining room where 
Mary was eating her lunch, “how bru- 
tal of you.” 

“Brutal,” she said in surprise. ‘In 
what way am I brutal?” 

“Look at your poor child twisting 
her feet in discomfort. The foot rest 
is broken off the front of her high 
chair. Mary is more comfortable when 
her feet can rest on something. And, 
if you don’t mind my suggesting it, 
your child is too large for a high chair. 





She should be in a nice comfortable 
chair with her feet flat on the floor. Or, 
if the chair is a little high, put a stool 
under her feet and let her sit at a little 
table. She must be comfortable when 
she eats. Also, if you want her to have 
good posture when she is grown, you 
must see that her feet and her legs are 
comfortable when she sits down. Pedi- 
atricians agree that if the child’s feet 
hang without support the circulation 
is affected.” 

“That’s simple enough. Tell me, 
what else is wrong with our feeding 
set-up ?” 

“Well, nothing else seems to be 
wrong. Mary’s plate has a slightly 
flared rim so that the food doesn’t go 
overboard too easily. Her cup has a 
large enough handle to allow her to 
clasp it with her whole hand, and that 
silver is fine. See? The spoon with the 
flat bowl allows her to push against 
the edge of her dish. The fork is wide 
so that the food won’t spill easily. 
Everything else is fine!” 

w J ” 


Here are some features which must 
be kept in mind when you are buying 
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in the September issue. 


a table or a chair for your child: 
Legs close to edge and evenly spaced 
to prevent tipping. 
Supports are placed to allow Plenty 
of foot space. This type of table ig ey. 





bites s 


The table 





cellent for the child to use for eating 
and for play. Leaves drop so that it 
may be conveniently put away. 


A good chair should have: 

Saddle seat which fits the child’s but- 
tocks and legs. 

Back rest, 


properly spaced and 


curved to fit spine and shoulder blades, | 


Legs spread so that chair will not tip 
forward or backward. 

Both table and chair are simple and 
childlike. They were designed by Ethel 
B. Wright, Director of the Winnetka 
Public School Nursery. 

Comfort has much to do with your 





child’s willingness to feed himself ani 
his general enjoyment of his food. 
“Because the eating situation has# 
many social as well as nutritional im 
plications, problems are frequent ani 
significant. Wholesome and appetizing 
food with varied menus so that the] 
child learns to eat many kinds of fool 
is important to health and to the ¢&) 
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tablishment of good eating habits. The | 


attitude of the parents toward eating 
is as important as the food, however 
Meal-time must be a calm, happy 
time, with a matter-of-fact attitude 
which assumes that the children will 
eat. Parents should avoid talking 
about food dislikes. When new foods 
are introduced or when a child appears 
to have a dislike for certain foods, 
servings should be small. If the child 
fails to eat under these circumstances 
then the parents must make sure that 
there is no physical reason for the 
lack of appetite.” 

(This excerpt is from ‘‘Healthy Chil- 
dren” published by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. The pamphlet was compiled by 
Mary E. Murphy, National Chairman, 
Committee on Child Hygiene. Enclose 
ten cents with your request to the 
above address if you want a copy. It 
is sane, brief, and a very helpful 
pamphlet on the general health of 
children. ) 

Judging from what nursery direc- 
tors tell us, feeding problems rank 
high in the number of problems pre- 
sented to them. A list of pamphlets 
which offer some help to mothers who 
are having feeding difficulties with 
their children may be had by writing 
to the Editorial Office, 832 Bryant 
Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Developing an Intelligent 
Family Attitude Toward 
Musie 


(Continued from page 9) 


be done most efficiently exceeds the 
scope of this article. The main thing 
is an open-mindedness on both sides. 
At this stage, the family may notice 
a slump in the student’s work. There 
are inevitable slumps in the study of 
any subject. Progress is never even 
At such times it is best not to make 
much of it, but try to bolster up the 
morale indirectly. Never accuse a child 
of losing interest at such times. He 
will very likely take refuge in such a 
remark and persuade himself that it 
must be so, and throw off any effort, 
or else, his pride will be hurt and he 
will grow resentful. Wait until a high 
moment to talk over his progress and 
point out room for improvement. 
Parents also have to distinguish 
real progress from a deceptive facility. 
Some children have a dangerous fa- 
cility. Playing by ear is a real gift, 
but it often brings problems of un- 
willingness to read. The child would 
rather guess at “how it goes.” If this 
is not controlled at the beginning, it 
makes teaching him very difficult. In 
Such a case, drilling on notes at home 
and encouraging him to read is a dis- 
tinct help (Continued on page 30) 








So he nailed the chair 
to the floor 


[S sense of humor suggested it. 

But he really did it in self- 
defense; as a safeguard against that 
ever-present, eager type of salesman 
who pulls his chair up close, talks 
right into your face—and, too often, 
is an offender in the matter of hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath). You know 
the kind. Most of the time, these well- 
meaning fellows are not aware of it 
themselves. ‘That’s the insidious thing 
about halitosis. 


Don’t Take A Chance 


Fortunately there is a way to over- 
come bad breath—the regular, sys- 
tematic use of Listerine, the safe, 
liquid antiseptic and deodorant, used 
as a mouth wash and gargle. Keep 
Listerine Antiseptic always handy in 
your home and at your office; and use 


FOR HALITOSIS USE LISTERINE 


it before business and social calls. 
This way you may be sure you are on 
the safe—and polite side; that your 
breath will offend neither a good cus- 
tomer nor a good friend. 
Why Listerine Works 

The fermentation of tiny food par- 
ticles in the mouth is the major cause 
of bad breath. Listerine Antiseptic 
quickly halts such fermentation, then 
overcomes the odors it produces. 
After its use, the entire mouth feels 
fresh, clean, and invigorated; the 
breath purer, sweeter. When you want 
to be sure, use only Lister- 
ine, with the antiseptic ac- 
tion so many mouth washes 
lack. 

LaMBERT Puarmacat Co, 

St. Louis, Missouri 








P S Have you tried our new Listerine 
" Tooth Powder? \1’s SOAPLEsS! 
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“1 WANT BILLY TO BE 
A LIFE INSURANCE MAN 
... JUST LIKE HIS DAD!” 





“Both my husband and I are proud of his work. He has been 
responsible for keeping families together . . . sending children 
through college . . . helping people grow old gracefully. 
“And he has helped free our minds from worry. Bill, Senior, 
practices what he preaches. Our future is secure. 
“Some folks call my husband ‘The GUARDIAN Man.’ He 
is, too! That’s why I want Billy to be a life insurance man... 


just like his dad!” 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY «+ ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Developing an Intelligen; 
Family Attitude Toward 
Musie 


(Continued from page 29) 


to the teacher. Also, the child with 
facility is a temptation to exploit jn 
erformance. He is easy to show off 
to friends, and he can develop a gaj. 
lery eye which may interfere with his 
work. Showmanship is only healthy 
when guided and reinforced by ground- 
work done for sound reasons. The best 
way to turn this ability into construc. 
tive channels is through ensemble 
playing. 

Then there is the ‘“‘young virtuoso” 
complex, which, fortunately, is grad. 
ually diminishing. Nothing can (do 
more harm than this attitude toward 
a talented child. Even if he is capable 
of virtuosity {which is extremely rare) 
he should remain unconscious of it ag 
long as possible. 

As to careers in music, they should 
never be counted on. The successful 
artistic profession depends upon inner 
convictions reached in maturity. It 
should not be wished upon anyone, no 
matter how complete the training is, 
Furthermore, it is our belief that the 
training of musician and music-lover 
should differ only in quantity and in- 
tensity, not in quality. The inborn 


| musician will make himself known by 
| his initiative and aptitudes, and is not 


to be regarded as one set apart. 


In closing, we wish to reiterate that 
family ensemble music is the most 
worthwhile and wholesome supplement 
to any child’s musical education. Peo- 
ple who have had family music during 
their childhood never forget it. It en- 
riches a home as much as any activity 
possibly can, and provides a medium 
of comradeship that is _ priceless. 
School orchestras are fine, but family 
groups are deeper in their influence, 
and supply the kind of relaxed enjoy- 
ment lacking in the competitive ele- 
ment present in school groups. Good 
music in the home, done for the fun 
of it, has more influence over the 
music student than any amount of 
teaching outside it. If your family can- 
not make it, you can invite in the 
neighbors, or if there are no musical 
ones, you have recourse to victrola 
records and radio concerts, or better 
still, to taking up the study of music 
yourself. Think of music not only as 
an art but as a language; a language 
that can draw parents and children to- 
gether in a kind of understanding that 


_no other language can equal. Its very 
| other-worldliness has invested it, much 


too much, with a Sunday-best atmos- 
phere. No more than art is only for 
museums, is music only for concerts. 
Make it a natural, everyday means of 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 77 YEARS _ expression for the whole family. 
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PLAIN LAZY? 


(Continued from page 11) = a» 
topics of his reveries with the sharp 
realities of the outer world. He must | 
be brought always into conscious | 


| 
touch with other persons and with | 


f 
actual things. He should have, from | YOUR HANDS COULD TALK, THEY D SAY : 
time to time, a taste of real victory | ys 
over genuine difficulties and his dreams é : 
must be rendered as objective as can | 


” 


be. 
I asked a number of teachers to list . 
the so-called lazy children of their oucn ! VITAMIN D 
| classes and to indicate their ratings 4 > HOT SOAPY SUDS MAKES US 
. in the academic subjects. In most cases “I ( MAKE US RED DAINTY AS 
the lazy child was backward, a child m AND HARSH CAN BE 


who had not acquired the habit of suc- 
cess. These children were given special 
coaching periods in reading and arith- 





metic. In a short time, a distinct im- HOT DISHWATER is sure hard on hands. CREAMY LOTION soon makes hands smooth! 
provement was evident not only in 
) their work but in their whole atti- 
§ tude. 

d LABELING a child “lazy” puts a tag 
on him, pigeonholes him, but does not 
r remedy his condition. When you desig- 
t nate a child as “lazy,” you are merely 
0 calling attention to the symptom of 
his behavior difficulty. If, however, 
e you indicate that “the child is dis- 
Y couraged because the work is beyond 
1- him,” or that “he becomes fatigued 
n easily,” or that “he displays no inter- 
yy est,’ you are suggesting underlying 
ot causes of his maladjustment. 


Accordingly, the first step in re-| 
conditioning the lazy child is one of 



















at diagnosis. What are the probable | 

st causes of the difficulty? If a physical | 

nt defect is apparently the reason for the 

~ child’s indifference or listlessness, 

ig then corrective measures should be 

n- undertaken immediately. 

ty If a physical examination reveals | OING dishes day in and day out! No wonder your 

m that the child is well, it is then de- hands get dry and puffy...look red and coarse. 

ss. sirable to scrutinize both the parental | What those hands need is the quick comfort of Hinds 

ily and teacher influence upon the child. | Honey and Almond Cream. Hinds is extra-creamy— 

ce, Do the parents stimulate and encour- | extra-good to abused skin. It softens...it soothes...it 

vy age his spontaneous hobbies and in- | smooths away that rough sandpaper look. Contains the 

le- terests? Does the teacher present the “sunshine” Vitamin D that dry skin absorbs. Use Hinds 

od subject-matter in an interesting, ap- for soft, smooth Honeymoon Hands! $1, 50c, 25c, 10c. 

‘un pealing manner? Does she create situ- ; 

he ations which permit the child to ex- ee > . , ; 39 

a perience the thrill of successful : QUICK Every day as Hinds day with us 

wad achievement ? 3 : ACTING... 

he In many cases due to repeated fail- | ' NOT 

al ure and destructive criticism, the | WEViaad 

ola lazy child acquires an attitude of fu- 

ter tility or lack of confidence in himself. : 

sic It is highly important, therefore, that eoline en an SE 

os he be convinced that he can succeed. extra-creamy lotion that feels 

age It is necessary to kindle this belief in oe tien ata 

to- himself, a realization that he has the hands and scuffed knees, and 

hat ability to succeed. note hownice they say it feels! 

ery There is the right kind of work for ea eee 

uch every individual. In every one of us| 

108- there are inner forces which are seek- i i N | 

for ing expression. Find the work that 

rts. will interest the lazy child, work which |] D S 

s of wal stimulate his curiosity and self- oN N DS 
activity, and laziness will disappear. HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM oH aA 
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Once during every twenty- 
four hours we have our guest 
completely at our mercy. 
When he tumbles into one 
of our luxurious beds amidst 
snowy linen and warm, soft 
blankets, we make a friend. 
When he arises next morn- 
ing refreshed and content, 
we have been good hosts 
and just a little smart on our 


own account. 


= 





A 
UNITED 
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HALLOW E°EN—THE FATHER’S PROBLEM 


as told to Harriet Childs Atwood 


by DR. J. W. 


NE Hallowe’en eve, way back in 
ee 1910, I’d just settled down to a 
pipe and a book when a group of boys 
came to my study. “Chief,” they 
begged, “come on out tomorrow night 
and have some fun with us.” I mus- 
tered up as much enthusiasm as I 
could, and told them I would. 

The next night we started off, hunt- 
ing for gates to lift, swings to pull 
down, porches with garbage pails, dog 
houses unoccupied, anything. Disap- 
pointment was beginning to show it- 
self when we happened to come upon 
a yard with a huge wood pile. 

‘“Let’s move the wood pile!” they 
chorused. 

“Great,” I agreed, “if you put it 
right in the middle of the street.” 

It was hard work, but we did it— 
piece by piece. It was while we were 
adding the last piece that a policeman 
walked out of the shadows and sur- 


| prised us. He winked at me and sternly 


exhorted us to put the whole wood pile 
back and while we did it, I could feel 
an undercurrent of rebellion and real- 
ized that scaring wasn’t enough—they 


| wanted to be chased to make it really 


exciting. 

We did more prowling! A man yelled 
at us and we were all scattered when 
another man chased us three blocks 
before giving up. When it was time to 
go home the boys felt satisfied for we 
had done something exciting, but oh, 
the destruction we had left behind! 


Ir set me to thinking the rest of the 
night and so, the next morning, I went 
over to visit the Chief of Police. I 


| asked him what Hallowe’en meant to 





the village each year. His face was 
serious over the hundreds of dollars 
worth of destruction and he admitted 
he didn’t know how to stop it. The 
problem kept pricking me all year long 
until finally, in the fall, I called a 
group of parents together. 

“How can we use this desire for ex- 
citement in a constructive way?” I 


F. DAVIES 


asked them. Nobody seemed to know. 
I outlined what was in my mind, and 
asked if they didn’t think it was worth 
trying out as an experiment. It 
couldn’t be done, they argued—my 
plans were preposterous, but they had 
no other suggestions. Finally it wag 
agreed that as Community House was 
open for the first time that year, 1911, 
we would hold a big party there and 
give the children of the village all the 
excitement they wanted. The sum of 
$75.00 was appropriated by our Board 
and our scheme was underway. 

The mothers decorated the halls and 
got things together but, actually, it 
was the fathers who put it over. They 
were wonderful. We had _ thirty-six 
men acting as guides, guards, barkers, 
and general helpers. We fixed up a 
“Spooks” room in the basement and 
the very boys who did mischief the 
previous year helped the fathers de- 
vise spine-curling electrical tricks. 

We put all sorts of posters up about 
the party and announced it in the 
church paper. We issued free tickets 
which entitled each person to an apple, 
a stick of candy and an ice cream cone. 


A costume parade was gotten up with | 


prizes given for the best costume and 
the parade went right through the 
main street of town on its way to the 
party. Crowds? We were packed. Chil- | 
dren? Yes sir, and parents, too. (And 
the funny part of it is that the parents 
still come and like it every bit as much 
as the children!) We put a professional 
sleight-of-hand performer in the as 
sembly room, a Punch and Judy show 
in the neighborhood room, while there 
was a grab bag, prepared by the moth- 
ers, in the north neighborhood room. 
In the gym, we had all the things for 
the “tough guys”; horses on which sat 
two boys with boxing gloves, eager to 
knock each other off; two gym bars | 
with boys straddling either end, blind | 
folded, and armed with padded poles | 
to try and find their victim and drop | 
him to the pad on the floor. Then, there 
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was rope-climbing, and wrestling and 
poxing bouts were held in the center 
of the floor. 

Upstairs, we had fortune-telling and | 
ducking for apples. The president of a 
large manufacturing company roared 
with delight at his job of wiping wet 
heads with a towel after the ducking 
and I can still see our biggest aéve- 
tising man in his high hat and painted 


cheeks as Master of Ceremonies. At | 
ten-thirty we closed the party and 


found that even though it was an early 
end to the evening the youngsters were 
all too pleasantly weary for mischief. 


The Chief of Police came around the | 
next morning and said he had never | 


had such a quiet Hallowe’en before 
nobody was on the streets. We've been 
having that party ever since, and now 
no publicity is needed—-everyone looks 
forward to it and we have a gay, but 
sane, Hallowe’en. 

You fathers, who have to lock up all 
your extraneous garden equipment 
who develop wrinkles in your forehead 
trying to keep Son out of mischief on 
Hallowe’en, can have the same kind of 
a party in your Community House 
your school, or, even the Village Hall. 
If you have any difficulty getting the 
use of any of these places get the police 
to intercede for you—they will wel- 
come you with open arms—and Fath- 
er’s Hallowe’en Problem will become 
Father’s Hallowe’en Jamboree! 


WHY PARENTS VISIT 
SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 7) 
a child is in trouble. 
(a) disciplinary cases. 
(b) subject matter cases. 
3.To watch child “perform.” 

(a) field day, class day, honor 
day, plays, speaking, gradua- 
tion, etc. 

.To see class or school exhibit or 
som staff or children demonstrate 
work, aims and methods ; 

s f 2 
school. = 
To contribute to school work: ac- 
quaintance (dinner, teas, etc.), talk 
— drawing, demonstration, 
rips, specimens, trophies, etc 
(school museums). : 
.To appraise other schools and com- 
pare with their own. 

. To come to know teachers and chil- 
dren other than their own. 


= 


or 


for) 


-1 


oo 


and their home conditions. 

 aipangraie upon this list, the 
a <a oe mp aan well-adjusted 
mone ildren had the following 
s ode topics listed seem to 
yp upon which parents do 
= Schools. These are arranged by 
cng to bring about as many 
jn contacts as possible. The par- 

,» On the other hand, feel a respon- 


. To allow the teachers to know them 


sibility which (Continued on page 34) 
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a NEW BANANA SALAD RECIPE BOOK 
Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Department 
Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of BANANA SALAD BAZAR, a 24-page illustrated booklet 
of delightful new salad recipes. 





Name 


Address. 











City. State 





UNITED FRUIT BANANAS disiribuied by FRUIT DISPATCH CO. 
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WHY PARENTS VISIT 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 33) 


is twofold: first, they want the chilq 
properly adjusted (this includes teach. 
er and group); and secondly, they 
have a strong protective spirit. 

“They are eager to know more of 
the child’s life than they can get from 
his conversation. 

“They like to see how he conducts 
himself away from home. 

“The modern parent views her 
child’s teacher as 4 friend with whom 
she can exchange ideas about educa- 
tion, the physical and social well-being 
of the whole group. This leads to fre- 
quent visits to the school.” 

Another mother, an unusual genius 
with children of all sorts, contributed 
the following: 

“When I was a child in school, par- 
ents’ visits were occasions rare and 
extremely formal, and I distinctly re- 
call that if one’s own parent or par- 


| ents came it meant that one went 


through almost agonizing embarrass- 
ment and trepidation, unless one were 
a more or less brazen sort who could 


| show off easily. Nowadays, when par- 


ents discover that they are welcomed 
as a matter of course by both teachers 
and children, and when such fascinat- 
ing things happen every day in school 
rooms, I find that I, at least, am in 
danger of becoming a visiting nui- 
sance. 

“I remember that one of my earliest 
visits was to a fourth grade class 
which was then studying Egypt. The 
kindergarten sand-box had _ been 
hauled into the room, and the children 
had charted the Nile in the sand. They 
had put in the Pyramids, the palm trees 
and the river boats. They had studied 
old Egyptian designs and had baked 
their own small clay pillars bearing 
similar designs. They had gone in to 
the Museum and had seen just about 
everything Egyptian it had to offer. 

“I tried to recall what Egypt had 
meant to me when I made its ac- 
quaintance in elementary school days. 
Moses in the bulrushes had captured 
my imagination, I know, and I re- 
membered a dry fact here and there, 
but to these youngsters it was very 
evident that Old Egypt was a place 
as vivid and real as New York City 
itself. 

“Recently in one of my children’s 
classrooms, a first grade, I happened 
to be visiting during the reading les- 
son, which in itself was being con- 
ducted along lines thoroughly inter- 
esting to everybody concerned. When 
I was lucky enough to discover that a 
Luna moth had just emerged from its 
cocoon in the class terrarium, that 
ended the reading class for that morn- 
ing, and twenty children, the teacher 
and I stood breathlessly watching the 
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changes in that lovely creature for 
nearly half an hour. It was amazing | 
what questions were asked and an- | 
swered, or listed to be answered, | 
about moths, butterflies and beetles | 
during that time, and I privately 
wished that I could be there two days | 
jater when the Science teacher would 
pe there to handle the barrage. I had 
to leave at the end of that period, but 

t went regretfully, and I felt very sure 
that, to these children, knowledge is 
no cut-and-dried, deadly thing to be 
dug painstakingly only out of books, 
put a thing so fascinating that it is as 
exciting as life itself.” 

Another mother had the following 
to say: 

“A seven-year-old was greatly up- 
set during the noon hour because of 
unwise handling by a maid in the 
home during the mother’s temporary 
absence. The mother came to school 

| to report, in order that the teacher 
might understand any unusual be- 
havior or apparent fatigue. 

; ‘Mrs. C. was having trouble with 
John. He was neglecting his personal 
















J appearance. She came to school to dis- 
i cuss the matter with the teacher, fol- 
: lowing a lecture given by a compe- 
1 tent psychiatrist at the P.T.A. meet- THAT'S A FAIR QUESTION, Mother, and there’s only 
S ing. one answer! Even more than any food you buy, 
. “Mrs. H. came to invite the class to your baby’s milk needs the protection of a sealed, 
1 visit her gardens and yard where there sanitary container. For, from the time it leaves 
n were many trees, to further the study 


the dairy until you open it, your bottle of milk 
is constantly exposed to contamination. That’s 


- of trees and flowers which the chil- 
dren had been making in connection 












t with their Science work. why leading dairies have adopted the Welded 
s “A group of mothers came to school Wire Seal. That’s why you should demand this 
e to arrange for a Health Institute pro- | complete insurance against germ-laden dust and 

gram, and to attend to the publicity | dirt. Write a note to your milkman—now! 
n end of the meeting.” 

Other comments by various moth- 3. IT’S SANITARY 
2S ers ran like this: 
d “Sometimes it is wise for a parent 
d to go through a day with a child.” 
T4 “Assign different groups from the | 
to P.T.A. to visit different types of schools | 
ut —conservative, old line schools; pro- | 
2 gressive, semi and ultra college pre- 
ud paratory types; vocational or others 
c- —bring back and discuss reactions.” 
3. 
od PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS a a es _ ‘ - 
a A group of teachers and principals | AW elded Wire Seal locks The Welded Wire is a mod- With the Welded Wire Seal, 
i aa out dirt, dust and other con- ern safeguard, drawn tight- the bottle’s entire rim—over 

re, ayed up the following observations | timinstion and locks ia the ly around the bottle’s neck. which the milk pours— is 
ry on “why parents visit schools.” dairy-purity of the milk left To remove, simply pull down kept sterile-fresh. You are 
ce 1, Father and Mother visit school | at your door every morning. the free length of the wire. the first to break the seal. 
ty which their child is about to enter. 

Parents are receptive. It is either a 
n’s beginning or a new start. The princi- 
ed pal is sensitive to the opportunity to 
DS- convey to the parents something of 
n- the philosophy back of the school, the 
er’- methods, and some of the most im- | 
en portant things that he thinks the ThE \eee: 
ta school has to offer for the child’s de- You deserve the Welded Wire Seal en ? HOOD SEAL 
its velopment. The parents in turn give to | your milk. If your dairy does not sup- 
rat the school ideas of the child’s back- Seenhond Gen ond Oud Gea 
n- ground and other information which 8 ee 
ner help the school with the child’s ad- | Si ~ 
the justment. (Continued on page 36) | THE NATIONAL TRADE MARK OF BETTER MILK AND CREAM 
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CHILDREN CHOOSE CRISPNESS 


ASK a child what he likes in a 
cereal, and you'll find that crisp- 
ness is important to youngsters. 
That’s why Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
are “the children’s choice” among 
ready-to-serve cereals. For Rice 
Krispies are so super-crisp and 
crunchy that they crackle in milk 
or cream — actually “talk” to 
your appetite! 

That crackly sound delights 
little folks — and how they love 
the tasty, toasted flavor of those 
light, wholesome rice bubbles. 
Rice Krispies are easily digested 
— never disturb sound sleep. 
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Serve Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
at breakfast, lunch, and supper 
—see how the children come 
back for second helpings. And 
on the back of every package 
there’s a Singing Lady Mother 
Goose story, illustrated in color! 

Your grocer sells Rice Krispies. 
Served by restaurants. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 









WHY PARENTS VISIT 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 35) 


2. Fathers or mothers are askeg 
to do something which requires know}. 
edge of the school. 

One time we had an exhibit in Grang 
Central Palace. Three classrooms were 
set up to duplicate exactly the schoo} 
rooms in equipment, illustrative ma. 
terial, exhibits of work and records. 
Parents were called in to take charge 
of the exhibit, to welcome visitors, ang 
to explain to them the procedures, the’ 
methods, and the results of the work 
of the school. The parents took their 
jobs very seriously. They consulted 
teachers, watched the pupils at work, 


| and fortified themselves with facts. 


The superintendent actually taught 


| them, in three meetings, everything 
_ that he could that he thought might 


_help them. I have never known any 


group to learn as much in so short a 
time. After one day at the exhibit, 


| mothers came flocking back to the 
| school with questions and requests 
| to visit classrooms where they could 


| see certain things happening. 


3. Parents show their respect and 
appreciation of the child’s work. They 
come to share and to enjoy his find- 
ings and his accounts of what he has 
been doing. 

The teachers know that the most 
successful means of getting parents 
to appreciate the importance of the 
child’s day, and at the same time to 
interpret the school to them, is to 
have the parents come to school to 
see what a child has done and par- 
ticularly to hear him tell about it. 
Therefore, the teachers in our school 
arranged for a meeting in the spring 
when the parents would come to the 
school at 5:15 o’clock. (This was to 
catch commuting fathers. Children 
were excused in the afternoon to rest. 
It was emphasized that the child's 
schedule for supper and rest must not 
be upset.) The children and the teach- 
er planned to give simple and natural 
accounts of things they had done. Rec- 
ords had been kept of the beginnings 
of things, plans, illustrative material, 
experiences, and things learned. On 
that level, from the seven-year-olds 
through the eleven-year-olds, the chil- 
dren showed how they organized their 
materials, and how facts and skills 


was significant for them. 

4. When parents visit the school to 
observe their individual child, at the 
request of the teacher, to see if to- 
gether they can determine a proce- 
dure which will give the child a better 
chance. 


share and enjoy something with the 





' 


and power were gained when living | 


‘ 
z 


5. When parents visit the school to © 


a 


' 


children. The return is greater when | 


| the parents have contributed in work 
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or ideas to the thing which all of 
them are to enjoy. 


yISITS OF HIGH SCHOOL PARENTS | 


Something has already been said 
about the importance of parental visits 
to school while children are passing 
through grades seven to twelve. It is 
of the utmost significance that the 
school officers and staff be kept in 
close touch with information which 
concerns the child’s happiness and 
progress during the period of adoles- 


cence. Most good junior high schools | 


are organized around “home rooms’”’ 
or “advisories” and one of the most 
effective plans in practice is for the 
teachers in charge of these home 
rooms, working with the children, to 
invite mothers to “home room lunch- 


eons” and fathers to “home room din- | 


ners and evenings of fun” wherever 


these can be arranged. Picnics are | 


a pleasant variant. Such affairs en- 
able the parents of groups of children 
to know one another and to confer 
with the teacher pleasantly and in- 
formally. 

Some junior and senior high school 
principals or deans of boys or of girls 
invite in “advisory councils” of rep- 
resentative parents with whom they 


discuss any matters which seem im- | 


portant for the welfare of the school 
society. The parent can keep the school 
informed as to the state of mind of the 
community, and do much to interest 
the school to the town. 

One high school principal, of a col- 
lege preparatory type of high school, 
remarked wearily in June: 


“Chiefly, during the spring of the | 
student’s senior year, parents come to | 


talk about colleges. They want to know 
why Sally can’t go to Smith since 
Mary Jones did and she certainly 
wasn’t any brighter or more attrac- 


tive, or why Son Bill, having been | 


in x schools since kindergarten, isn’t 
prepared to go to Harvard.” 

On this point of college entrance, it 
should be remarked that every careful 


parent should make it a point to have | 


a very clear understanding with the 
school authorities concerning the 


family’s hopes and plans for the son | 


or daughter in question, toward th¢ 
close of the eighth and again at the 
beginning of the ninth grade. 

Another high school principal com- 
ments: 


“Many mothers come to know why | 


their child isn’t happy, better ad- 
justed socially 
to parties by the boys.” 

These are by no means all of the 
reasons, but may offer a useful work- 
ing cross-section for discussion, of 
why parents visit school. 





An outline for use in discussing this 
article appears on page 43. 
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why she isn’t invited | 








Leading authorities agree that among the 
common reasons why children fail to gain 
sufficient weight is the fact that their daily 
diet is often lacking in one or more of six 
vital food essentials. Cocomalt, the protec- 
tive food drink, supplies them. 

Cocomalt is rich in calcium and phos- 
phorus—but more than that, Cocomalt is 
also rich in Vitamin D which is necessary 
to enable the system to utilize the calcium 
and phosphorus which the growing child 
needs in building sound bone and tooth 
structure. Practically no natural food con- 
tains all 3 of these essentials. 


Iron is another vital necessity lacking in 
many foods. But Cocomalt is rich in easily 
assimilated iron which helps promote rich, 
red blood. Actually one serving of Cocomalt 
supplies a full third of the normal person’s 
daily need. Thus, 3 glasses of Cocomalt and 
milk helps insure the average individual’s 
daily iron requirement. 

Then, too, Cocomalt is an especially 
good source of food-energy. It supplies 
easy-to-digest carbohydrates in the form of 
dextrose, maltose, lactose and sucrose. 
Cocomalt is also rich in protein...necessary 


(comalt THE PROTECTIVE FOOD DRINK 





in building muscle and strength. 

Children are happy to drink Cocomalt for 
breakfast, lunch or supper. It is easy to mix 
with hot or cold milk and since a full serv- 
ing costs only a few pennies it provides an 
economical way to be sure that your child 
gets 6 vital food essentials he needs. 

Cocomalt is sold at grocery and drug 
stores in 1/2-lb., 1-lb. and the economical 
5-lb. hospital size, purity-sealed cans. 





Cocomalt is the registered trade-mark of 
R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
AND THE P.T.A. 

HE annual “back to school” move- 
ment on the part of parents which 
begins when the P.T.A. meets imme- 
diately after school opens, will reach 
its climax when American Education 
Week is observed November 7 to 14. 
At this time open house will be held 
at nearly all public schools. Last year 
more than 6,000,000 persons visited 
schools during the week and probably 
the number will be larger this year. 
Plans are being developed by parent- 
teacher associations and school offi- 
cials for special observances in 
schools, in villages, towns, and cities 
throughout the nation. 

The 1937 celebration marks the 17th 
annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of 
Education and the American Legion. 
Each year, an increasing number of 
organizations and individuals have be- 
come interested in this occasion to call 
the public school system to the atten- 
tion of the taxpayers who support the 
schools, and the parents whose chil- 
dren attend. 

The general theme of 1937 American 
Education Week, “Education and Our 
National Life,” calls to mind the dis- 
cussion of “The Contribution of the 
Parent-Teacher Movement to Democ- 
racy,” at the Parent-Teacher Section 
of the National Education Association 
Convention in Detroit, in June. Agnes 
Samuelson, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, in out- 
lining the unique function of American 
education, reminded the audience that 
education is a community enterprise, 
saying, “Education looks toward the 
improvement of American society. Ed- 
ucation cannot withdraw unto itself 
from a world of strikes, unemploy- 
ment, free-flowing liquor, wars. 

“Education must stress social obli- 
gations and values, face realities, and 
expand its program to meet new needs 
and new conditions. Education has an 
obligation to preserve, cherish, ad- 
vance, and make available to each new 
generation the funded wisdom, know]l- 
edge, and aspirations of the race. If 
education is to continue to discharge 
its unique function to our democracy, 
it must stand apart from other public 
services and be distinguished by obli- 
gations of its own. 

“The parent-teacher organization 
has become the answer to the three- 
fold, age-old problem of the parent: 
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(1) To know the child through child 
study and parent education; (2) To 
cooperate with the schools in his train- 
ing through shared participation with 
teachers and educators; (3) To control 
and build his environment through the 
development of public opinion and 
civic activity.” 

Miss Samuelson’s suggestions to 
parent-teacher associations on ways of 
increasing their contribution to Amer- 
ican democracy follow: (1) Recognize 
the unique function of education. Dis- 
cuss it in group meetings and forums, 
especially during American Education 
Week; (2) Safeguard the place of edu- 
cation in modern life by examining 
and taking the leadership in correcting 
situations in your communities which 
trespass upon these conclusions. Strive 
to serve the conditions requisite for the 
discharge of educational obligations; 
(3) Develop public sentiment for the 
support of education to the end that it 
may continue to translate American 
ideals into living reality. 

“To safeguard the place of education 
means more than lip-service regret at 
seeing competent school people dis- 
missed for partisan and factional mo- 
tives that destroy the very integrity of 
learning,’’ Miss Samuelson pointed out. 
“It means eternal vigilance in seeing to 
it that schools are not subjected to 
pressure of powerful groups. It is to 
protect the schools from minorities 
who would limit the work to running 
errands for people with axes to grind. 
It means to defend it from centralized 
controls and partisan efforts and not 
allow it to be subjugated to the fash- 
ionable substitutes of the moment.” 

Miss Samuelson’s recommendations 
will be especially useful to parent- 
teacher associations which plan to fol- 
low the outline prepared by the Na- 
tional Education Association for pro- 
grams during American Education 
Week. Topics selected for daily pro- 
grams are concerned with dominant 
issues in American education as fol- 
lows: Sunday, November 7, “Can We 
Educate for Peace?’’; Monday, No- 
vember 8, “Buying Educational Serv- 
ice’; Tuesday, November 9, “The Hor- 
ace Mann Centennial’; Wednesday, 
November 10, “Our American Youth 
Problem”; Thursday, November 11, 
“Schools and the Constitution”; Fri- 
day, November 12, “School Open House 
Day”; Saturday, November 13, “Life- 
long Learning.” 

“School Open House Day” on Friday 
is, of course, the day when parents 
and citizens have a special invitation 
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to visit the schools. School visiting is 
such a popular activity of P.T.A. mem- 
bers in connection with this observance 
that last year the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers issued a leaf- 
let entitled, “On Visiting Schools,” by 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, then Nationa] 

President, giving suggestions to par- 

ents contemplating visits to school and 

advice on the amenities involved. Mrs. 

Langworthy advises parents to visit 
schools to acquaint themselves with 

the general plans, policies, and proced- 
ures of the school. She suggests that 
the first visit not be used to talk over 
problems concerning your own child 
with the teacher. Visiting the schoo] 

for the purpose of criticizing it is q 
dangerous business, she warns, and 
should never be done without carefu] 
study and consideration of all factors 
involved in the matter where a change 
seems desirable to the parent. “If there 
is really something which needs to be 
corrected, the schoolman will generally 
be glad of the cooperation of the lay 
members of the community in making 
the reform,” she observes. “At this 
time it may be well to remind the prin. 
cipal that the policy of the Nationa) 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
that its members do not interfere with 
the professional operation of the 
schools. Let us firmly resolve that all 
the canons of good taste shall rule our 
contacts with the school; that we shall 
never disturb by our visits, that we are 
only one-half of this great bridge be- 
tween the home and the school, that 
our main job is to conduct our homes, 
and that we have trained teachers to 
conduct our schools.” 

Suggested Activities for Parent- 

Teacher Associations: 

1. Acquaint the membership with the 
objects and program of American 
Education Week through: 

a. Publicity—ttelephone calls, notices, 
news articles, displays, personal 
contacts. 

b. Participation in community or 
school program. 

c. Presentation through study and 
discussion of topics of particular 
local interest. 

d. Study and dissemination of facts 
concerning the cost of schools, and 
methods of raising and expending 
school funds. 

. Visit the schools and participate in 
the programs presented through the 
week. 

3. Cooperate with the school in ob- 

serving School Open House Day. 
a. Provide hospitality. 
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p. Assist in conducting 
through the school. 

c. Present a program for the day, if 
desired. 

4, Develop and enhance a reciprocally 
confident and happy relationship on 
the part of homes and schools. 
Suggested Activities for Parent- 

Teacher Members: 

1,.Become familiar with a day’s pro-| 
gram of school work as followed out 
py the child. 

9, Ascertain what provision is made in 
the school program for the health, 
intellectual growth, social coopera- 
tion, and emotional stability of the 
pupil. 

3, Discover how the individual home 
may contribute to the effectiveness 
of learning on the part of the child. 

4,Learn how the home and school, 
working together, may function in| 
relation to the community with ref- | 
erence to the welfare of children and 
youth. 


visitors 





NEWS NOTES FROM LOCAL UNITS 
AND STATE BRANCHES 

Anextensive program of vaccination 
and immunization to protect school 
children from smallpox and diphtheria 
is carried on by the James Giles Par- 
ent-Teacher Association of CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS. An Infant Welfare Program | 
and the Summer Round-Up of the 
Children are other health measures of 
this association. 


A humorous report for three asso- 
ciations of DEQUEEN, ARKANSAS, pre- 
sented in a staccato style, burlesquing 
that of a popular Broadway columnist, 
proved amusing to the audience at a} 
district meeting. Interwoven with the | 
humorous material were interesting 
and informative items about the 
health, character education, safety, | 
homemaking, and student aid pro-| 
grams of the associations. 


Demonstrations from classrooms | 
featured the programs on “Character 
Growth, A Home and School Respon- 
sibility,” based on articles in the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER magazine, | 
at meetings of the ROCKFORD, MICHI- | 
GAN, P.T.A. Presentations were made | 
of school activities contributing to 
character development. A recreation 
program for children and adults is an 
important project of the association | 
during the summer months. | 


A Hobby-Craft Show is given annu- | 
ally by the Leander Stone Parent- 
Teacher Association, CHICAGO, ILLI- 
NoIs. An intensive publicity campaign 
is carried on preceding the show. Chil- | 
dren are very much interested in dis- 


playing their handicrafts and a wide | 
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Get Ready for the Eyestrain Days Ahead! 


LONGER, DARKER EVENINGS... home work ...more hours of reading, studying, work- 
ing indoors by artificial light. Eyestrain days are just ahead! Now is the time to start 
light conditioning your home to protect young eyes. 


LIGHT CONDITIONING is simply providing the right amount of light and the right 
kind of lighting wherever eyes work or play. Probably your local electric service 
company has on its staff a trained lighting 
advisor who will gladly check the light- 
ing in your home free of charge...and 
show you how to light condition it. 



















USE THE 
NEW AND BRIGHTER G-E BuLgs 


The first easy step in light conditioning 
is to get a supply of G-E bulbs... the 
bright new ones that give more light 
for your money...and stay brighter 
longer. Get a supply today... including 
the sight-saving sizes...75, 100 and 
150-watts. Prices are lowest in history. 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


i? 
we 
G-E MAKES A LAMP FOR 10¢. Ir is the best lamp oD 
you can buy at the price. 744, 15, 30 and 60-watt 


sizes. Each one is marked like this... GE ov 15-25 


7 
ag 60 Watts 














MOM SAYS I'VE GOT 
TO SEE THAT YOU 


KIDS KEEP YOUR | HATE 
HANDS CLEAN TO WASH 


WHY NOT MAKE “CLEAN HANDS” A GAME? 


WHY NOT KEEP 
YOUR OWN HANDS 
CLEAN FIRST? 


HEY, WAIT ‘TILL | 
FINISH! MOM SENT 
FOR THESE LIFEBUOY 
WASH-UP CHARTS— 


















ONE IS FOR ME. SEE, 









YOU KEEP SCORE LIKE 
A REGULAR GAME 





———\ 




















SAY, THIS LOOKS 


LATER 












PRETTY GOOD, SIS 





LET'S HANG 


HERE WE ARE, MUM. 
SIX CLEAN HANDS 
ALL READY FOR DINNER! 





‘EM UP WE'LL 
START IN TODAY. 
BET | BEAT! 























1 HAD A SWELL RECORD 
THIS WEEK— BATHS 
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—— love to play games. They 
thrill over a contest. Cleanliness be- 
comes fun with the Lifebuoy Wash-up 
Chart. They keep score. They try to break 
their own record or a sister’s or brother's. 
There’s a coveted Health Guard Button to 
strive for and a fascinating spin-win-grin 
game, called “ Whoopo.” 

No longer do you have to scold and re- 
mind. Youngsters become eager to wash 
and bathe. Cleaner hands become a habit. 
An important health lesson sinks in. For 
the Lifebuoy Chart tells, in pictures and 
words, how germs get on our hands from 
things we touch. (The Life Extension In- 
stitute lists 27 germ diseases hands may 
spread.) But washing hands often—a/ways 


Litebu 


Charts for my—___children. 


POR a ensscnde 


Please send me, free, Lifebuoy school-size cakes and Wash-up 





before meals 
removes germs, helps safeguard health. 


with Lifebuoy Health Soap 


A fine complexion soap 


You'll be delighted with Lifebuoy as a com- 
plexion soap. It cleanses the skin so thor- 
oughly, yet so gently! It’s actually more 
than 20% milder than many so-called beauty 
soaps. “Patch’”’ tests made on the skins of 
hundreds of women prove it! You can use 
Lifebuoy in hot, cold, hard or soft water. 
It gives loads of rich, purifying lather. 


FREE TO MOTHERS: A Lifebuoy 
Wash-up Chart and school-size Lifebuoy 
for each of your children under 12 years of 
age. Mail coupon below. It will be the “hap- 
py ending” to your Clean Hands problem. 


OY — 
Health Soap” | witty 


FOR FACE, HANDS, 


eee ee eee 


(This offer good in U. S. and Canada only) 
LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 2810, Cambridge, Mass. 
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variety of exhibits are entered, inclyg. 
ing the following: Airplane, radio and 
automobile models made by the chij- 
dren; doll furniture fashioned from 
crates and painted; collections of 
plants, coins, stamps, butterflies, and 
cards. Fragile exhibits are placed yp. 
der Cellophane or glass. A Ping Pong 
tournament for fathers attracts many 
men to the show. Pets were included 
in the show one year. 


A course in sex education, under 
auspices of the Darwin Parent-Teacher 
Association, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, gaye 
mothers and daughters in the upper 
classes of the school an opportunity to 
discuss sex problems with a socia] hy- 
gienist. 


A historical meeting, of the Fairfax 
P.T.A., CLEVELAND HEIGHTs, OHIO, 
brought together all past presidents of 
the association, each of whom spoke 
briefly on the outstanding events of 
her term of office, tracing the develop- 
ment of the association from its early 
beginnings. 


A campaign for citizenship educa- 
tion for good schools is being promoted 
by the GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Complete modernization of the 
Greenwich school system is contem- 
plated by the Board of Education and 
the P.T.A. is working to arouse citi- 
zen interest in the program. School 
problems discussed at P.T.A. meetings 
include part-time schooling, inadequate 
school facilities, and how to interest 
non-English-speaking parents in the 
Pots 

Among activities of the elementary 
school P.T.A.’s in Greenwich are game 
parties, graduation parties, pageantsat 
Christmas, father and son field days, 
junior garden clubs, volunteer super- 
vision for afternoon clubs, and discus- 
sion groups on child psychology. 


A survey to determine the reaction 
of members to P.T.A. programs and 
policies was made by the NORTH ROME, 
GEORGIA, Parent-Teacher Association. 
Suggestions gleaned from members 
are being used as a guide in formulat- 
ing future plans. Information was 
compiled on the following questions: 
(1) Have P.T.A. meetings this year 
been helpful to you? If so, list definite 
helps you have received. (2) To what 
use do you put the helps you have re- 
ceived ? (3) Which meeting program did 
you like best? (4) Do you enjoy group 
singing ? (5) Why do you come to meet- 
ings? (6) Why do some parents stay 
away from meetings? (7) What type 
of program would you like at P.TA. 
meetings? (8) Do you wish a visit 
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with your child’s teachers each month 
pefore the P.T.A. meeting? (9) Do you 
wish a social hour with refreshments 
following the meeting each month? 


Retention of membership is being 
stressed by the RHODE ISLAND CONGRESS 
oF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. Personal 
contacts by local membership commit- 
tees are found to bring the best results, 
especially in rural communities. Pro- 
gram and hospitality committees work 
closely with the membership commit- 
tee in enrolling and retaining mem- 
bers. 


Membership teas to enable parents 
and teachers to become better ac- 
quainted at the beginning of school are 
given by the Kensington Avenue 
P.T.A., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. The 
teas are held each afternoon after 
school for a week, and one day is set 
aside for each grade. Special commit- 
tees are responsibie for introductions, 
the tea tabie, decorations, etc. 


Recreation for rainy duys receives 
special attention at the Allen P.T.A., 
NeW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. The school 
basement is used for a variety ot ac- 
tivities, including hopscotch, quoits, 
shuffle board, checkers, and similar 
games. This association has a large 
bulletin board on which are posted ar- 
ticles on health, safety, education, and 
civic affairs, and notices of interest to 
parents. 


Development of school libraries is 
fosterea by the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations of YONKERS, NEW YORK. 
Speakers on the subjects of the school 
library, children’s books, and children’s 
reading appear on many P.T.A. pro- 
grams. Many units assist in deco- 
rating, furnishing, and maintaining 
school libraries and in arranging book 
exhibits. The school library was com- 
pletely furnished by the P.T.A. of 
School No. 3. Furnishings included 
maple chairs, tables, sloping reading 
table and bench, magazine rack, and 
card catalog cabinet. The P.T.A. of 
School No. 16, North Broadway, raised 
funds especially assigned for school 
library purposes. The P.T.A. of School 
No. 21 has also contributed greatly 
toward the development of library re- 
sources of the school. 


Motion pictures on health, for chil- 
dren and adults, were shown by the 
JEFFERSON, OHIO, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, and health leaflets were dis- 
tributed at monthly meetings. This 
unit gave a Red Cross nursing course, 
which enrolled twenty-five mothers. 
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| Schools are opening, 





you know... 


And Corona will help any student, 
whether he’s eight or eighteen. It aids 
spelling and expression . . . we have 
research facts to prove it. It will build 
habits of neatness and clearness, and 
bring better marks. And ability to type 


| will be a priceless asset all through life. 


So why not now, instead of at Christ- 
mas time? Give your child four months 


| headstart! Your Corona dealer will sell 


| you a 1938 “Pacemaker” Speed Model 


... brand-new, complete, fast, sturdy ... 


| on terms as low as $1.00 a week! Carrying 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK — OCT. 


THE FIR® 


| ELECTRIC CORDS 
| IS ADVISED. 


| ing the last 644 years 865 fires 


| fires where cords of the ap- 


HE KNOWS THAT 
FAULTY ELECTRI- 
CAL EQUIPMENT 
MAY CAUSE FIRES. 
THAT’S WHY THE 
USE OF APPROVED 


The Department of 
Streets and Electricity 
in Chicago reports that dur- 


were caused by unapproved 
electric cords and only four 
proved type were used. home. 
PUBLIC 


INTERNATIONAL ASS'N 
85 JOHN 





Look for the bracelet label 
of Underwriters’ Laboratories 
on all electric cords which you 
buy. Let every week be Fire 
Prevention Week in your 
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case and touch-typing lessons free. The 


finest portable we’ve ever offered .. . 
and the ONLY portable with the effort- 
less “‘Floating Shift.’”” Mail coupon for 
free leaflet. 
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LCSmith & Corona Typewriters Inc Des 
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SaniHush Cart, Yi 
DOES THE 
CLEANING Parent Edueation Study Course: 
JOB | USED The Young Child in the Family 
TO HATE 
LEARNING TO ADAPT 
by JOSEPH GARLAND, M.D. 
(See page 14) 
I. Points to Bring Out 
1. Social adjustment, or the ability to live in harmony with 
one’s fellows, is the highest type of adaptation to the environ- 
| ment. Today, many people are unable to adjust satisfactorily 
because the environment is unwholesome and also because their 
goals have changed. 
, . 2. We may learn from our differences providing they are 
You don’t have to touch a toilet with accepted and integrated rather than becoming sources of 
your Reais, ee Se ene hatred, conflict, and friction. Such integration, or lack of it | 
when you use Sani-Flush. This odorless a Ce ee ae 5 , * : 
powder does the job as nothing else can. is experienced first in family life. 
It is made scientifically to clean toilets. 3. Adaptation begins at birth and its patterns are laid down 
Just pour a little Sani-Flush in the in family life. 
bowl. (Follow directions on the can.) 4. Adaptation requires freedom to experiment with a real 
Phen flush the toilet and the job is done. world—not conformance to some preconceived pattern of what 
Spots and stains are removed instantly. ; , ‘ 
The porcelain sparkles like new. The the child should be or do. Affection and understanding and or- 
hidden trap that no amount of scrub- dered security can be contributed by parents and family life. 
bing can clean is purified and safe. 
Odors are killed. Sani-Flush cannot ll Pr em ee | 
herm plumbing. . Questions to Guide Discussion 
It is also effective for cleaning automo- 1. Dr. Garland says, “It may well be that the salvaging of 
bile radiators (directions on can). Sold b our civilization will depend on the type of man and woman that 
grocery, drug, hardware, and five-and- is now developing.” Suggest specific relationships which the 
)~ stgge Msg oe "Hysie Es group can see between the adaptations which children make at 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. home, such as conforming to schedules, learning to do certain 
tasks, getting their own way, to their later adjustments as adults. 
Discuss each of these relationships in the light of the kind 
e of society which the group thinks we have. For example, if 
Sani-Flush the emphasis is going to be on cooperation, how do these rela- 
tionships contribute to building personalities which will func- 
tion helpfully in a cooperative world? 
2. Compare the favorable and unfavorable results of very 
rigid schedules of feeding, sleeping, and activity for young 
children and “hit-or-miss’’ schedules in which there are no 
fixed events. Bring out their advantages and disadvantages. 
In the light of the discussion of the above question and of the 
demands made of older children and adults today, what do you 
think are the essentials of a good environment for the small 
Money 5 2 child in the home? (Do not limit the discussion to material 
Making things as food or play equipment but include child and adult 
Opportunity emotions and behavior as well.) ees 
for 3. If it is true that, in the future, adaptability to a changing 
HANDY WACKS : : ° : 
Organizations The hang-up package world will be increasingly important, suggest all the ways and 
WAX PAPER experiences you can think of by which a family might help 
Our household paper products are reasonably priced children to like change and to find satisfactions in being in such ; 
padi poor amy bor ondey wg By ww Len a world. (Much of the unhappiness of adults at present is due t 
ond other ak i. .3 ee 4 — = to the fact that things are different than they used to be” and 
of waxed paper and fine household paper products they feel uncertain and afraid.) n 
including baking cups, napkins, gift wrappings, | 
Christmas cards, rolled waxed paper, etc. F 
HANDY WACKS References 
Corporation Faegre, Marion L. and Anderson, John TEACHER. May, 1937. F 
o Yhé ss ¢ j 
Sparta, Mich. | © (hild Care and Training. Minnes- 1, asuidred T. The Child in the Homs. : 
polis: University of Minnesota . : ales 
All Mothers and Teachers Press. $2.50, text edition, $2. NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER. June, . 
owe it te their children to see 1936. 
PLAY MATE Isaacs, Suzan. The Nursery Years. C 
on the News Stand or write fer New York: Vanguard Press. $1.50. Keliher, Alice V. So They’re Going to $ 
FREE SAMPLE COPY Grossman, Jean Shick. Let Me Be School. NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER. I 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine How I Grow. NATIONAL PARENT- September, 1936. 
Cleveland, Ohio — 
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Parent Edueation Study Course: 
The Child in Sehool 











WHY PARENTS VISIT SCHOOL 


by FREDERICK H. BAIR . a sr age Mae — 
(See Page 6) during changeabie fall 
| I. Points to Bring Out months . . . UNTIL 


1. The modern home is still the most important place for 
the rearing and care of children and for building society, 
even though it has ceased to be the center of economic pro- 
duction. 


2. Next to the home, the school probably plays the most 
influential part in the child’s life. The teacher should be the 








parents’ friend, and they should work together in any well- in ae te 
rounded system of education. PIE a 

3. Parents’ visits to the school show their respect and ap- 2) os 

preciation of both the school and the child. Parents who 


: : (Taylor Temprite Win- 

visit share and enjoy their children’s education. off: eth gyrate oN 
J $1.00*. Others up to 

$3.50*.) 

II. Problems to Discuss 


1. How far should a superintendent of schools encourage 








parents to visit? “IT TOLD ME exactly 
; ’ = how to dress the children 
2. In what times might parents’ visits be of the greatest for nippy mornings and 


: ; : Fi varm days. That f 
value to them and to their children? a 


had no colds.” 
3. How may high school students be helped to better 
parent-teacher-school-student relationships? 


4. How can parents cooperate with schools in the develop- 
ment of sound emotional attitudes? 





III. Questions to Guide Discussion 


1. What is the opinion of some school superintendents as THE SUN CAN FOOL YOU if you try 
to what parents gain by visiting schools? to guess about temperature in October. 
: ; ’ Use a Taylor Outdoor Thermometer and 

2. How far would the parents’ check-list help you in your 


~.. yp be wise in knowing whether a fall or a 
visits to the child’s school? summer outfit is right for youngsters. 


3. In what ways might a school visit help a parent to For yourself, too. Every Taylor carries 
understand modern education? the Taylor name—and a 5-year guaran- 
; ‘ oe t If , 
4. Are there any ways in which parents’ visits to schools =< ape! : tage pete 
. . supply you, write direct to Taylor In- 

are of assistance to superintendents and teachers? 


strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


5. How are exhibits of value in understanding schools? Plant in Toronto, Canada. 





| —ANOTHER HINT FOR MOTHERS 


| Hel ps in Directi ms Stu dy G roups Use Taylor Indoor Thermometers throughout 5 


HE leader should have two vice-chairmen; one to see that the books tho house, eapesially Sn Che mumney.er aoe 
3 dren’s rooms. Keep one near the floor to 
and pamphlets to be used are at the place of meeting, and the other eam, of Diets Sent dete ens Gites 
to have charge of attendance. play. Attractive models from $1.00 to $2.50*. 
The article should be read by every member in the group before the Guaranteed accurate for 5 years. 
meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make this 

possible. If the number is insufficient, the leader may read the article oe . . 
‘ : R Canada. 

aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to bring ee ey Hit ae Se 
out. After these points have been discussed, each problem should be 


presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read aloud ACCEPTED 
if this procedure is necessary to make the answers to the questions ENTS’ 
clearer. 











The questions are given for those study groups who wish to use the 
“Question and Answer Method” described in the Parent Education 


Guidebook, Washington: National Congress of Parents and Teachers. INSTRUMENTS 
$1. All study group leaders should make use of this publication of the IN INDUSTRY, other gypes for indicating, recording 
National Congress in carrying on their work. and controlling temperature, pressure and humidity 
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Home School For Those Hai Open All Year 
Beauti f ul Ok ‘, Englis h Estate among the woods in Heart of Santa Crus 
mtr . Homelike, Individual training, Healthy Climate, Reason. 
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BOOKSHELF 


by WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


ITH the acceptance of the prin- 
Wie that the school has a re- 
sponsibility to the child as an in- 
dividual, has come recognition of the 
needs of two great groups of children 
ihat differ from the norm—those who 
are gifted and those who are handi- 
capped. In two separate volumes, 
SUPERIOR CHILDREN and PROBLEM 
CHILDREN (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co. The first, $3; the second, $3.50), 
John Edward Bentley, Professor of 
Education and Psychology at the 
American University, has analyzed the 
needs of these two groups and dis- 
cussed school methods to be employed 
with them. 

The gifted child he regards as the 
potential leader of the future. It is 
wasteful, then, not to utilize such a 
child’s unusual aptitude for learning 
so that he will develop the qualities 
of leadership—mental and physical 
health, stability, foresight and insight, 
willingness to assume responsibility, 
and integrity. Various tests show that 
children mentally superior are also, on 
the whole, above the average physical- 
ly and morally. If subjected to the cur- 
riculum suitable to the average child, 
superior children may fall into habits 
of idling over tasks too easy for them 
and of showing off before less gifted 
classmates. 

Six per cent of our school population 
consists of gifted children but very few 
states have authorized any special in- 
struction for them, and only a few 
school systems give attention to the 
problem further than to allow such 
children to “skip grades.’’ Other meth- 
ods, such as enriching their curricu- 
lum, giving them individual instruc- 
tion, and forming graded sections and 
special classes are fully discussed by 
Professor Bentley. Retarding such 
children is a leveling process danger- 
ous to the progress of society. 

Handicapped children, whose numer- 
ical proportion runs to more than 
twenty per cent of America’s boys and 
girls, are already receiving more at- 
tention, but even so, about four-fifths 
of them are said to be still inadequate- 
ly prepared to become useful and hap- 
Py members of society. Among the 
good beginnings that have been made 
are the general establishment of health 
examinations and instructions in the 
schools, and the growing interest in 
child guidance clinics. A quotation 
from Professor Bentley’s chapter on 
the latter subject in his book, PROBLEM 
CHILDREN, gives P. T. A. members food 
for thought: 

“One of the most effective ways 


of giving parents an insight into the 
advantages of the child guidance Clin- 
ics is for them to hear related dis- 
cussions on social psychiatry at their 
parent-teacher meetings. Competent 
craftsmen, engaged in the work, ang 
competent teachers, trained for the 
new day, can render invaluable sger- 
vice. Unfortunately, many meetings 
that are held under the auspices of 
parent-teacher associations are looked 
upon as hours of amusement and en- 
tertainment.” The italics are the re- 
viewer’s. 


LIFE AND MANNERS 


Two good books to send to the boy 
or girl in college, and one of them, at 
least, good to keep for general and 
constant reference at home are Tyre 
ART OF GOING TO COLLEGE, by J. Frank- 
lin Messenger (New York: T. Y. Crow- 
ell Co. $1.25), and BEHAVE YOURSELF! 
by Betsy Allen and Mitchell Pirie 
Briggs (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25). The author of the first of 
these books is Dean of the School of 
Education in the University of Idaho. 
He has therefore had much experience 
talking to students who have come 
into his office, and, in his book, he has 
talked in the same informal way to 
college boys and girls at large. He has 
common sense, humor, and a vision of 
what college and the student can do 
for each other. The subjects of his dis- 
cussions are practical: how to study; 
selecting courses; making friends; 
forming habits; and, above all, the 
value and the pleasure of doing things 
a little better than necessity requires. 

BEHAVE YOURSELF! is a book on eti- 
quette for young people, suited to their 
needs at home, at school, at college, 
and out in the world. The authors say 
that the book originated as a student 
project at Excelsior Union High 
School, Norwalk, California. The high- 
geared humor of the notes on manners 
doubtless originated with the authors 
and that of the cartoons with the 
artist, Fred Eisenzoph. Suggestions 
phrased like this are likely to sink in: 
“Conversation is a duet—not a solo.” 
“Practice speaking without using the 
pronoun ‘I’.” “Good posture is a part 
of good dancing. Stand erect, not on 
the bias.”” ‘Never send your crackers 
or bread to a water grave in your 
soup.” And, happily, so on. 


MODERN METHODS 


Practical methods for leading groups 
of young (Continued on page 46) 
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FOR YOUNGER READERS 


by 


T the beginning of the autumn 
season we instinctively look 
around for children’s books of more 
than passing interest, books that be- 
cause of their literary quality and gen- 
eral excellence of subject matter and 
treatment may be recommended with- 
out qualification other than that of age 


appeal. 
Tue CURIOUS LOBSTER, by Richard 
w. Hatch (New York: Harcourt, 


prace. $2), which has all the inconse- 
quential charm of true nonsense and a 








. “ ‘ selied mn 
eR F FERS INL Steerer i 


One of the sketches for The Curious 
Lobster, by Richard Hatch 


delightful simplicity of style, will find 
a hearty welcome among the friends 
of Toad and Rat, and all those fortu- 
nate people who got started with Bea- 
trix Potter and Edward Lear. The live- 
ly, black-and-white illustrations by 
Marion Freeman Wakeman are in tune 
with the gay humor of the story. 

Mr. Lobster, who was sixty-eight 
years old and wise in the knowledge of 
creatures pleasant and unpleasant 
such as flounders and clams to be eat- 
en, and sharks and whales and lobster 
pots to be avoided—lived snugly at the 
bottom of the ocean, and was as com- 
placent about life in general as his 
curious nature permitted. He was in- 
tensely curious about the land, and this 
curiosity was stimulated by a sculpin 
with an inferiority complex, a sculpin 
who boldly went up the river with the 
tide. Disregarding the sculpin’s advice 
not to go up the river and on no ac- 
count to go on land, the courageous 
Mr. Lobster did both. He made friends 
with Mr. Badger, who had ideas, and 
who rather disconcertingly became at 
times a bandicoot, a rock wallaby, and, 
at his fiercest, a brock. He also met 
Mr. Bear, and in time the three became 
fast friends and heroes who delighted 
in saving each other’s lives when fol- 
lowing Mr. Badger’s ideas got them 
into strange predicaments. Poor Mr. 
Lobster was at a disadvantage because 
he would dry up if he stayed on land 
too long. Mr. Badger was as curious 
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LENA BARKSDALE 


and as strong-minded as Mr. Lobster, 
but Mr. Bear was deficient in a sense 
of humor and had to be appeased 
when his vanity was hurt by the ani- 
mated discussions of his two friends. 


A book that will live in the hearts of 
small girls is THE LITTLE HOUSE, by 


Christine Chester Crowell (New York: | 


Harcourt, Brace. $2). It is one of those 
comfortable books that will not grow 
stale from 
friends don’t grow stale because we 
find them interesting and lovable. 
Mary L. and Jon and Father and their 


friends are the kind of people that we | 


half expect will walk out of the book 
some rainy afternoon and drop in to 
tea. It would be fun if they did—all ex- 
cept Aunt Amy, and what a relief it 
was when she got away to California! 
Aunt Amy scorned the little house any- 
way, and it was living in the little 
house that brought Mary L. and Fath- 


er the turn of fortune that made every- | 
so happy—that and Mary L.’s | 


one 
quaint notion of hat-holding, which 


really meant helping people unobtru- 














re-reading, just as our | 


An illustration from The Little House, | 


by Christine Chester Crowell 


sively. I hope every little girl of ten or 
thereabouts will have a chance to 
know Mary L., because THE LITTLE 
HOUSE isn’t just another pleasant 
story; it is a bit of wholesome sun- 
shine caught on paper. 


PIGEON Post (Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. $2) is Arthur Ransome’s sixth 
book about the Swallows and Amazons 
and their friends who have made so 
welcome a place for themselves on this 
side of the Atlantic. This time, how- 
ever, the children are not concerned 





with affairs nautical, but have become | 


prospectors for gold with a camp high 
up on the Fells, using their pigeons to 
send the (Continued on page 47) 


| 
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{ , 
Waist suits and 
misses’ suits in 
fabrics for every 
climate. Short 
Sleeve trunk, knee 
or ankle length. 
Elastic back, also 
drop seat. 


Infants’ un- 
derwear. 
Shirts, double 
front vests, 
bands and 
panties. 


Sleeveless vests, 
panties and union 
suits in snug-fit- 
ting fabrics. Com- 

ortable and 
warm. All cotton 
and 124% wool. 






Athletic shirts and 
shorts of g00d warm 
knitted fabric for 


D095. 


Waist and 
union suits 
in @ variety 
of fabrics,and 
styles, Elastic 
and drop 
seats. 













GUARANTEED 
as advertised ia 


GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


All styles of E-Z 
underwear shown 
here are guaranteed 
by Good House- 
keeping as adver- 
tised therein. 


When you mcthers are buying underwear for the 
children, you will find that E-Z garments have all 
the features that you are most particular about. 

Thebuttons, securely taped where the wear comes, 
are large enough for the little fingers to handle. 

E-Z elastic back suits are a boon to mother and 
the children: they encourage the little ones to help 
themselves. The genuine Lastex is good for the life 
of the garment. 

The soft cotton fabrics, firmly knitted to stand 
repeated washings, are the choice of mothers and 
child specialists, particularly for children who spend 
so much time in warm (and often overheated) rooms 
at home and in school. 

E-Z garments fit snugly for warmth, but they are 
generously cut for freedom of movement. The arm- 
holes, crotch and seat are amply sized for comfort. 

Flat seams do away with irritation, and are strongly 
reinforced to prevent ripping. 

E-Z garments have all been designed on real child- 
ren and tested in actual homes for comfort, wear 
and style. Whether you are buying for the baby in 
the nursery or the older ones at school, it will pay 
you to look for the E-Z label, known to three gen- 
erations of mothers. 

Most E-Z garments are priced from 50c to $1. We 
will gladly send you our illustrated catalog on re- 
quest. E-Z Mills, Inc., 57 Worth Street, New York. 
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It takes from 10 to 20 years for foot 
bones to harden. During that early 
plastic period provide the protection 
of these better shoes made a different 
better way. 


DIED DIDER 


are made by a strictly exclusive pro- 
cess that makes them stronger, 
smoother and far more flexible —pro- 
vides important health advantages 
found in no other shoes at any price. 
Pied Piper Shoes protect healthy feet. 
Pied Piper Posturator Shoes relieve 
strain in weak feet. 

Get the facts. Send for free booklet 
and set of approved foot exercises. 


PIED PIPER SHOE COMPANY 


Wausau, Wisconsin 














SEND FOR COMPLETE SET 


“STRAITS” ADJUSTABLE LOOM, Needle, four 

ameneeen skeins of yarn, and in- 
struction sheet all for 
125 cents (East of the 
Rockies) at your local 
5 and 10 cent store toy 
a: 4 send 50 cents 


aaah STRAITS MFG. CO. 


IfyoudonotecetheStraits AdjustableLoom 2480 Bellevue Ave. 
on the counter consult the store manager. Detroit, Mich. 
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Parent-Teacher 
Radio Forum 
The theme for the weekly Parent- 


| Teacher Radio Forum, to be broadcast 
| during the coming year by the Nation- 
| al Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


in cooperation with the National 


| Broadcasting Company, is Youth in a 


Modern Community. Problems which 
perplex modern boys and girls, and 
how their parents and teachers may 
aid young people to develop into use- 
ful citizens will be considered. These 
broadcasts will be every Wednesday. 
October 13 


“Introduction: World Education 
Conference”’. 

Mrs. J. K. PETTENGILL, Detroit, 
Michigan, President, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


October 20 
“Schools In’. 
CHARL O. WILLIAMS, Washington, 
D. C., National Chairman of School 
Education. 


October 27 
“Is the Rural Problem Different?” 
Dr. WILLIAM MCKINLEY ROBINSON, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, National 
Chairman of Rural Service. 


4:30-5:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Blue Network 
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(Continued from page 44) 


people form the greater part of 8. 
R. Slavson’s CREATIVE GROUP Epuca. 
TION (New York: Association Pregg 
$2.50). Mr. Slavson has had wide ey. 
perience in group work of a progres 
sive type. Some of the topics Which 
he discusses from the point of View 
of a worker are school and club Pro. 
grams, and creative self-expression in 
the various arts and in the Study of 
nature and the sciences. An illuminat. 
ing chapter is that on the Symnasiyn 
and the competitive spirit, with advic, 
as to ways of gradually Soft-pedaling 
competition in games. Most helpful 
are his “Talks with Leaders,” in whig, 
imaginary leaders discuss their dig. 
culties with him. 

Back of all this information aboy 
methods lies a well-reasoned expog. 
tion of the two main objectives jy 


| group work: (1) the development ang 





expression of the individual, and (9) 
the directing of the individual’s atten. 
tion to interests outside himself so that 
he will become a useful member of 
society. 


In the same field is the report of the 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SEconp 
NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS (New 
York: National Recreation Associa. 
tion. $1). Though selection is odious 
among so many good things, one ad. 
dress of special timeliness is “The Cap. 
ture of Leisure for Use in Volunteer 
Service to Government and the Con- 
munity,” by V. K. Brown, Chief of 
Recreation Division, Chicago Park 
District. 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 


Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service, has declared war on syphilis 
Bringing it out into the open, clear of 
whispered scandal and quack reme- 
dies, Dr. Parran believes to be the first 
step in eradicating a disease to which 
are directly traceable 100,000 deaths 
each year in this country, to say noth- 
ing of its indirect effects. In SHADOW 
ON THE LAND (New York: Reynall & 
Hitchcock. $2.50), he points out that 
syphilis strikes one out of every te 
adults in the United States, that fifty 
per cent of the infections are acquired 
innocently, that it is the cause of most 
still-births, and that it is a disease 
rather than a disgrace. By tradition, 
moral issues have been involved # 
that it has been concealed, treated it- 
adequately, and allowed to spread ul 
checked. It can be controlled if public 
opinion is sufficiently aroused. Here is 
a subject of the most urgent concem 
to every person interested in the wel 
fare of children. 
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FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 
(Continued from page 45) 

8, daily bulletin home. Affairs become | 

ICA. complicated by the annoying presence | 

eas, of a rival prospector, a real mining 

ad engineer, and by the apparent de- 

aed fection to the enemy of old Smelter 

hich Joe on whom they relied for advice. 

view They are worried, too, by the non- 

nip arrival of Timothy, supposedly an ar- 

a i madillo which Captain Flint has ca- 

af pled them from South America to look 

ra out for. Prospecting goes forward, 

_ however, with all the energy and re- 

ate sourcefulness which we expect from 

aling this group. Among other things, a A a = y UJ R C rd i L D a 6 N 

Ipful wild fire near their camp is successful- 

Thich ly controlled, and Captain Flint ar- 

= rives opportunely to congratulate the a R Oo U D T Oo 4 be Oo W 
prospectors on finding a rich copper 

‘bout yein. Timothy proves to be not an 

taped armadillo, after all, but their rival, the T fa & | 2 a & p Oo a T C A ig D s a 

ies mining engineer. Mr. Ransome is al- ad 

t and ways highly successful in his excellent 

(2) stories. One cannot imagine a more de- Remember When YOU feel proud when teacher said: 

itten- lightful way to present the value of Were in School? ‘Your children are doing so 

that | high standards, initiative, and good splendidly.’ ” 

— sportsmanship to the young than by Remember how proud you were There’s just ONE encyclopedia 
handing over the Ransome books when you brought home a good that was really made for school 
wholesale to be enjoyed and absorbed. report card... howyouhatedto use... THE WORLD BOOK 

bring home a poor one? Remem- ENCYCLOPEDIA. Ask the boy 

of the | i ie ber how you wanted to stay away or girl who owns one. 

pater from school when you didn’t It has everything that’s needed 

(New Mees Knox is @ writer of distinction have your lessons? for school . . . it’s up-to-date... 

— ts ae originality, and in Foor.icuts Today there is much more so interesting that mother and 

odious Si (New York: Doubleday, Der- “outside reading” to be done. dad enjoy reading it, too. Infor- 

le ad- ies she enters sistent eit ihe Every week information on a_ mation needed is found instantly. 

>Cap | iciech tm tte, ecnnteatians imaiiiante hundred and one subjects must Then there are the PICTURES, 

anteer ame ne gle nine si ; ra a. be looked up. Without a good en- thousands of them . . . not just 

‘Com- te miver ies a aicad sta cyclopedia ... without THE ordinary photographs, but pic- 

ief of PP os a. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- tures that show children how 

Se Cece ate showboat babies PEDIA at home...manyachild things work, why certain prin- 
oe ny Spon, _ mp aa doesn’t gethisschoolworkdone ciples are true .. . pictures that 
a ee me See,” ane laser, every day, falls behind his class, really explain. 
es oe Oe een Soy Shake becomes discouraged. Teachers themselves use THE 

: ee wee Vanes and Ruey ite Thousands of parents will tell WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 

- Gen: of seasoned troupers. Through many you: PEDIA, say they always know 

Health seasons, disappointments and even dis- “It wasn’t until I gave my chil- which children use it at home. 

phil | “Met Are followed by gay triumphs as dren THE WORLD BOOK EN- ~—— Why not find out what THE 

lear of me boat passes from one river town CYCLOPEDIA that they really WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
remp | 7 Smother, until the children are real- became interested in school, be- PEDIA can do for your children? 
1efirg | '¥ STowing up and for each a personal gan getting marks that made me Just mail the coupon TODAY— 
which ape is ee oa 

er to the garden and the home she has 

- always longed for, but one suspects THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 

HLADOW that Cecile who dances so enchantingly =. i. SSS SS — pan 

mall & will go on dancing with Denny, the 5 - . See 

it. that — boy of old showboat days. 

nderneath the gay surface of the ~ 

ne story there is steady character devel- lies | 

quired opment, and the elders as well as the eee re ce ae z 

f most — “sect agghs sure touch. «a Picase. send =, without prem i 

, € reader shares with the showboat- e FR escriptive et and com- 

aie ers their delight when Aunt Kitty, the | | i joel OPEDIA: low price 8 
WES originator of many of the most suc- | oii Sarena special offer. 5 
sted in- cessful shows, quietly wins her license | 3 — ' Use this space for your Name and Address e 
oad Ur @ a Mississippi River pilot. Miss | 300 ] 

+ publi Knox's background is authentic. Every | | “na » 2 e E ° a 4 

Here is detail has been carefully checked, and | me { i 

ai this enthralling story of a vanished | — Beautiful Descriptive i “pains ae Ci Goode ? 

he we phase of American life makes splendid | Booklet...Color Plates 0 Jumer High © High School al 
reading for older girls and boys. eee —< e 
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REDERICK H. BAIR is the author of 
| Seen Parents Visit School.” This 
is the second article in the study 
course, “The Child in School.” Dr. Bair 
has made an outstanding contribution 
to the course in his analysis, bring- 
ing to it deep insight and a wealth 
of experience. He is Superintendent of 
Schools, Bronxville, New York. 


“Developing an Intelligent Family 
Attitude toward Music” is the work of 
DoROTHY and DAVID DUSHKIN, direc- 
tors of the Dushkin School of Music, 
Winnetka, Illinois. Mr. and Mrs. Dush- 
kin graduated from music schools in 
this country and continued their stud- 
ies in composition with Nadia Bou- 
langer in Paris. The school was started 
six years ago as an experiment in 
modernizing the methods of instru- 
mental music teaching. 


LOUIS MONASH is one of those 
schoolmen whose work will do much 
for our schools. “Plain Lazy?” is a 
study of some of the underlying causes 
for so-called laziness in children, and 
will be of great help to both teachers 
and parents. Dr. Monash is Principal 
of Public School 33, New York City. 


HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN, author 
of many well known novels, former 
Literary Editor, and now popular col- 
umnist on the Chicago Daily News, 
was asked to talk to the Parent-Teach- 
er Association of Winnetka, Illinois. 
“What Kind of Persons Do I Want my 
Children to Be?” is a copy of the talk 


CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


which he gave at this meeting. 
- a o 


“Learning to Adapt,” the second 
article in the study course, “The Young 
Child in the Family,” was done by 
JOSEPH GARLAND, M.D. Dr. Garland 
writes with authority. For years, he 
has been an outstanding pediatrician 
in Boston, where he is physician to the 
Children’s Medical Department of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, con- 
sulting pediatrician of the Massachu- 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary, and in- 
structor in pediatrics at Harvard Medi- 
cal School. 


“How to Train Your Child,” a splen- 
did article on an important subject, is 
the work of ETHEL B. WRIGHT. Miss 
Wright was formerly teacher of the 
Guidance Nursery, Child Development 
Institute, Columbia University, New 
York, and is now Director of the Win- 
netka Public nurseries. 


FRANK W. WRIGHT has written an 
interesting and timely study of a great 
figure in the history of education, 
“‘Horace Mann—Pioneer and Prophet.” 
Mr. Wright was formerly Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education for Massachu- 
setts. 


J. W. F. DAVIES, D.D., contributed 
‘‘Hallowe’en—The Father’s Problem.” 
Dr. Davies is minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Waukegan, Il- 
linois. He was the founder of the Win- 
netka Community House. 
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State Conventions in October, 1937 


Arkansas............ at Pine Bluff, October 13-14 
Pixies scsdcccsansacd at Davenport, October 27-29 
PE eisyhcsuanttckodcseeces at Bath, October 18-19 
Massachusetts........ at Boston, October 20-22 
Minnesota................ at St. Paul, October 12-14 
Mississippi.......... at Greenville, October 19-21 
Nebraska........ at North Platte, October 13-15 
New York............ at New York, October 11-14 
NMI Sroka tetas sxedein at Cleveland, October 20-22 
Oklahoma................ at Stillwater, October 6-8 
South Dakota........ at Mitchell, October 20-22 
Vermont.:.......:.:.:... at St. Albans, October 6-7 
WIR uisiecccenis3 at Roanoke, October 20-22 


West Virginia........ at Bluefield, October 19-22 








October 5-8—Annual Meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, New York, N. Y. 
October 14-16—National Rural Forum, Kansas City College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
October 18-21—Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association, Richmond, Virginia. 

October 20-23—Seventh Biennial Conference of the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 




















Advertising 


Imdex ... 


Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. 
The italics refer to booklets 
and samples which they of- 
fer. 





American Can Company— 
ID se chitin. edebnexscecvca?isexeactnes 3 
Bon Ami Company, The............ 33 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc.— 
MI Secchi Sr aiaiiernccsensocsed 4th Cover 
Calox Tooth Powder—McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc.............00.... 25 
Children’s Play Mate Magazine 
RMI iano os nindnsaxeer<nssice- eee 42 
Cocomalt—R. B. Davis Com- 
es nee enc fas 5s Oe 37 
E-Z Mills, Inc.—Catalog............ 45 
Eastman Kodak Company........ 21 
Fruit Dispatch Company 
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General Electric Company........ 39 
Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany Of America..............c0.01 30 
Handy Wacks Corporation........ 42 
Heinz Strained Foods—H. J. 
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Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
-Lehn & Fink Products 
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Hygienic Products Company, 
BR cassu ker vasectncicinski nace aeeyen ae 42 
International Association of 
Electrical Inspectors.............. 41 
Johnson & Johnson—Baby 
rR 27 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies—W. K. 
Kellogg of Battle Creek........ 


LePage’s Liquid Glue—Russia 
Cement Company.................... 
Lifebuoy—Lever Brothers 
Company—Sample 
Listerine—The Lambert Com- 
pany 
National Association of Chew- 
ing Gum Manufacturers........ 
Nazareth Waist Company— 
Catalog 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany—Booklet 
Pied Piper Shoe Company-— 
II o.oo Sica nchanncenscccntan cece 
Quarrie Corporation, The— 
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Ralston Purina Company.......... 26 
FROOMOVEIE FIOCEL...............2.ccecceccadl 32 
MOU, io dca ccceiancesiesseesecencccoveeele 42 
Sealtest, Inc.— 

ifsc sssicciscacccrcinced 2nd Cover 
L C Smith & Corona Type- 

writers, Inc.—Booklet............ 41 
St: ird Cap and Seal Corp- 

oy i ee 35 
Straits Manufacturing Com- 

IE scthscthaviitines namooenonvesganaieaillll 46 
Talon Fastener—Hookless 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 438 
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